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Elizabeth de Bruce. By the Author of “ Clan 
Albin.” 12mo. 3 vols. Edinburgh, 1827, 
Blackwood: London, Cadell. 

Tuts is a noyel both of manners and cha- 

racter ; and attempts, often with great success, 

a portraiture of our Scottish and Irish neigh- 

bours. Along with her many accomplishments 

for such an undertaking, the author seems to 
have chosen these two contrasted, yet approxi- 
mating fields, from her love of the picturesque, 
and the scope they afford to a fancy fond of 
romance and high-toned feeling. Looking on 
Elizabeth de Bruce in this point of view, we have 
two distinct sets of national characters, sostrictly 
preserved in their individuality throughout, as 
to render amalgamation impossible; though 
they are made to meet and jostle on the same 
crowded arena. In her Hibernian sketches, 
the author’s lines are very strikingly brought 
out in consequence of the relief she borrows 
from the commixture of English colouring. In 
this way we have the O’Connors, the high- 
souled, stern, commanding, yet tottering re- 
presentatives of a long line of noble ancestry, 
stretching back, ‘as Campbell would shew, to 
the records of Tara’s Psaltery; or, as Moore 
would sing, to the barbarously gorgeous era— 
** When Malachi wore the collar of gold 
He won from the fierce invader.” 

We have also Lady Montegle, a female scion 
of the same noble stock—a kind of Irish Flora 
Macivor, indignant at the degradation and 
persecution of her countrymen, with thoughts 
full of heroic ardour and magnanimity, and a 
heart bending and breaking under the weight 
of long-borne, unremitted, personal sorrow.— 
In Rouge-mantle we have portrayed the real 
Hibernian crone, “‘ with a heart to feel, yet with 
nerves of steel;” strong in her national preju- 
dice ; sacrificing peace, comfort, nay, even inno- 
cence, to mistaken notions of right and wrong ; 
mingling the ferocity of a demon with the 
kindling fancy of a seer; yet melting, when 
we least expect it, to female pity, and ex. 
hibiting those touches of nature, which, as 
Shakspeare says, ‘‘ make all flesh akin.’ 

On the Caledonian side of the Irish Channel 
the most prominent characters are, the Laird 
of Monkshaugh, Elizabeth de Bruce, the Rev. 
Gideon Haliburton and Effie his spouse, Cor- 
poral Fugal “ of the light horse,” Deacon 
Daigh, Francie Frizzel, Mr. Hutchen and 
family, Lady Tamtallan, with a group of 
fashionables, and a varied assemblage of less 
prominent persone. Hutchen is a powerful 
sketch of legal villainy—long prosperous, and 
seemingly secure, but drawing on itself an 
awful ultimate justice; and though we allow 
that it sometimes reminds us of the Gilbert 
Glossin of Guy Mannering, yet we hesitate 
not to say, that it need scarcely shrink from 
the comparison. Francie Frizzel is a sort of 
Flippertigibbet, too, in his way; but he is less 
audacious and wayward. Gideon Haliburton, 
a Cameronian preacher, is drawn with much 
humour and originality, though his words and 
actions border sometimes so much on the bur- 
lesque, as to diminish our respect for the in- 
tended purity and sincerity of his character. 
The author evidently intended him for a 
Scottish Parson Adams; but he is rather a 
combination of Micah Balquidder with Do- 
minie Sampson. Lady Tamtallan is a striking 
outline of the stern, haughty, unfeminine 
Scottish lady of the old eehodl, carrying family 
pride and earthly prejudices beyond the boun- 
daries of eighty years,—more than those allotted 
by the Psalmist to mortal man; and mingling 
the superstitious feelings of a departed gene- 


ration with the cold calculating logic of a 
new. 

From the intricacy of plot maintained 
through the three elaborate volumes of Eli- 
zabeth de Bruce, we should have guessed the 
writer to be of the softer sex. Yet, when we 
say this, we make not the slightest allusion to 
any supposed womanish weakness in the deli- 
neation of character; for we are more fre- 
quently called by her to admire the masculine, 
bold, and magnanimous, than to melt with the 
tender, or sympathise with patient suffering. 
Her pencil has freedom and power. With a 
poetic fancy she unites vigilant and extensive 
observation of human life; and her faults— 
for what writer is without them ?—are the 
faults not of sterility, but of exuberance. 

Perhaps the reader is right when he sup- 
poses that we have made an allusion to the 
intricacy of the plot, more with a view to ex- 
onerate ourselves than for any other purpose. 
There is stich a convolution of events from 
page 1 to page 1200, that their evolution, such 
as we could afford to make it, would be neces- 
sarily as tedious and tiresome as, after all, it 
would be imperfect; so, with our hearty re- 
commendation of the book, it will, perhaps, be 
best to leave the whole to the reader’s un- 
hurried curiosity. We shall, therefore, simply 
extract what will illustrate, though very 
slightly, the author’s varied talents. The book 
is far indeed above the common run of novels, 
and displays much of truth and animation in 
the pictures of life and nature which it exhibits. 

The subjoined natural ¢rait of low Irish life 
is told with great effect.— Wolfe Grahame, tra. 
velling in the Irish mail, which, from the 
turbulent and unsettled state of the country, 
is accompanied by dragoons, makes halt in the 
evening at the inn hight St. Peter’s Keys, 
where the commission are at the very time 
sitting for the trial of the rebels; and over 
whose door is stuck the severed head of a 
young man who had on the preceding fore- 
noon forfeited his life to the laws. Wolfe, 
reclining bagk alone in the mail coach, is by 
accident the overhearer of the following dia- 
logue.— Dennis Slattery is the driver of the 
vehicle, and Chaunette one of the inn girls, 

“6 You'll be tuo great a gentleman to take a 
plate of cowld victuals from a poor girl the 
night, Denny Slattery,’ said Chaunette, in a 
fluttered voice, ‘ with such throng asking 
after yon by Squire Justice O’Toole—ay, the 
Protestant Flail himself?? ‘ Asking. after 
me?’ cried the man in evident discomposure. 
‘ Chaunette, a-roon ma chree, you don’t joke 
now, jéwel?’ And Slattery slid his arm 
round her full waist, in his usual free and 
gallant manner with dames. ‘ Where did 
you hide yourself from ane all this while, you 
creature; for [ think this night I could ate 
you?’ and the smacking kiss which followed, 
Wolfe rather fancied kept a promise to the 
ear of Chaunette which it broke to the heart. 
‘ But what of the Fiail, jewel ?—shure you 
are joking?’ ‘ And little joking is in my 
own head, Denny Slattery, for many is the 
day ; and less maybe in my own heart, though 
you are a joker ;—so keep your kisses for those 
you like better, and be off wid you while the 
way is free; for, as sure as the saints are 
above, the Fiail is after you. My own ears 
heard him tell the mhaister to keep an eye 
on you the moment you come, though not ex- 
pected till the morrow. And so he would, but 
for the commission which has driv all out of 
hade—and fer being in it; and working and 
cleaning, preparing for her, myself maybe little 





fit; and now the poor boy, Felix Doran, whose 





EE ae 
life they say she ‘came to beg on her kneg 
from that bloody and cruel lord of hers, hag 
kilt her outright,—and it’s from faint to faint 
wid her. But, och! mind you me noy 
Dennis, and be off—and keep off your hands, 
do. It was for no nonsense I come here; noe 
had you seen me had you not been in trubble, 
and you an ould neighbour’s sone.’ Slattery 
without perhaps literally obeying her injune. 
tion, drew her yet deeper under the shadow 
of the carriage, and appeared to be anxiously 
questioning her on all the particulars of the 
affair. ‘ I would scorn, plaise God! to be g 
false listener, Dennis; but as I was scrubbi 
the crib behind the bar they call St. Peter’; 
Sentry-box, the J'/ail comes in to the mhaister, 
and had a cool draught of wormwood beer; 
and shure I could not help noticing when the 
blistering lips of him named an ould neigh. 
bour’s sone of the parents dear that are wid 
the saints, and left me alone in a cowld black 
world.’ Grahame could only gather the im. 
port of Slattery’s whisper from the reply of 
the girl. ‘ Keep your nonsense for those you | 
like better, Denny Slattery; and be off wid 
yourself, I say again—that’s all I want of you; 
and take this in token of a poor girl who 
maybe once minded your blarney more nor was 
wise or dacent, but found you out and despised 
yom false heart ; and so would not have been 

ere the night had the trubble not come on 
you, and you an ould neighbour’s sone.’ And 
the generous and womanly Chaunette put into 
the hands of her fickle if not perfidious ad. ° 
mirer, a small chip Dutch toy-box, in which 
she had hoarded her hard earnings for man 
a day, till open flirtations with Cathleen the 
bar-maid, and Bridget the chamber-maid, and 
twenty others of their class, had made her as 
reckless of wealth as hopeless of a cabin and 
a potato-garden in her native parish of Castle. 
connor; a cow, a pig, and connubial happiness 
with Denny Slattery. The entire sum of this 
wealth was three golden English guineas, and 
a few blackened ten-pennies. Of ribbons, from 
the happy days when Dennis had escorted her 
to wakes and fairs, Chaunette had indeed 
ample store; and to these he would have been 
equally welcome; for what cared Chaunette 
for personal decoration which no longer capti- 
vated the regard of her ‘ parents’ ould neigh. 
bour’s sone?’ But all she could she gave; 
and, feeling that she was never to see him 
more, bade him ‘ fly, and never mind her, 
and she would herself tell Cathleen.’ For the 
first time in his life, probably, the gallant 
Dennis lost the use of his tongue. It was 
Chaunette—whose feelings all gave way before 
the really affectionate clasp in which the volage 
post-boy now enfolded her—who first spoke. 
* And, oh! blessings be wid you, Dennis; 
and if you be other than a good one, shure it’s 
not the time to think of it now, and you in 
the sore trubble, ma chree!’ Dennis put up 
her money and kissed her again most affection- 
ately, unheeding, or perhaps forgetting the 
presence of Wolfe, of which poor Chaunette, 
who was a very modest creature, was totally 
unconscious. How could she indeed have borne 
a stranger's eye upon her heart who had often 
and bitterly feared that her love was now 
unvalued and unsought! At this unfeigned, 
unlooked-for, unhoped-for kindness in Dennis, 
life and death seemed to meet and struggle in _ 
the bosom of the poor girl; and for an instant 
she leaned her face on the breast of her fickle 
admirer, breathing out the simple words, ‘ Och, 
Dennis, dear!’ in those tones of passionate 
grief and tenderness from which even her 
gifted countrywoman, O‘Neil, might have 
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ta lesson of the heart’s own modulation. 
And poor Chaunette hurried off to her dog- 
hole in the garrets, to gain ten minutes of 


ite from those duties over the kettles and 
pots of St. Peter’s Keys, ‘which ‘durst not be 


eglected even in the very agony of her fate. 
re vield to Elizabeth !” thought Wolfe, while 
his eyes glistened in sympathy with Chau- 
nette’s distress. ‘ Women are indeed the best 
lovers—from Sappho to the scullion of St. Pe- 
ter’s Keys!’ Meanwhile, Slattery, hemming 
off his emotion, addressed his late passenger, 
¢Your honour sees how it stands wid the 
creature 2? Grahame could have knocked him 
down: ‘ And with: you, rascal! and but for 
her sake I don’t know what prevents me from 
giving you up to the punishment which I doubt 
not you richly merit. Attend to her affection. 
ate warning, however, and be off, lest I repent 
my forbearance. He surely cannot be wholly 
good for nothing whom this generous young 
woman loves so well and truly.’ ” 

In stinted fairness to the varied powers of 
the gifted writer, we must give another ex- 
tract; and for variety’s sake it shall be a 
Scottish scena from Vol. I.: Captain Wolfe Gra- 
hame, on his,way to join his regiment in Ireland, 
stops at the road-side inn of the widow Bo- 
nalie, where the adventure takes place. He 
had finished his supper and was preparing for 
repose, when ‘* a smart knock came to the 
door, which was promptly answered by the 
dame’s ‘ Wha’s there?’ This produced the 
expected response of * A friend, gudewife— 
open the door.’ ‘I open nae doors to friends 
that travel so late at e’en.’ ‘ But we have 
lost the road.” * Weel ye maun just find it 
again.’ * There’s a lady and a gentleman both 
dropping wet.—There’s a good wife—open the 
dure.—We'll pay ye handsomely and not trou- 
ble ye long. We're for Mossbrettles, and want 
alantern and direction.” ‘ Oh, open mother !’ 
implored Jean. ‘* Haud your whisht !—If 
there be a lady let her speak :—what ken I 
how mony’s o’ your randy gang?’ <A low 
muttering consultation was heard without. 
‘She’s a dumb lady—deaf and dumb.’ ‘ Deaf 
and dumb !—.There comes nae dumb leddies 
here. If ye’re for Mossbrettles, haud round the 
snout o’ the Gallows’-hill—I daur say you have 
rubbed shouthers wi’ it afore now—then 
through the slack, and that will take you to 
Kilwhonnel—and syne keep straught foret, 
and’—‘ Open the dure, ye baste,’ was again 
shouted forth in thé angry accents of Kerry. 
‘Shure we could with one keek lay it on its broad 
back, and never a thanks to ye. Is this a 
night to lave Christians bawling without, 
taking the cowld in their mouths?’ ‘ Had 
you not better afford these poor travellers 
shelter. The night has indeed been horrible,’ 
said Wolfe. The dame, who appeared to enjoy 
the parley, nodded, as if to say, * Leave me to 
manage’—and screamed—‘ Christians ! Donag- 
hadee Christians, nae doubt ?? ‘ From New- 
ton-Stewart then in truth—and never a word 
A little good . would do me with one so 

as yourself, Mistress Bonalie.—So open 

the dure like a raisonable Christian pe 
Shure you know me, Bess Slattery. Many is 
the me and pan I sowld ye, and ballad and 
boddiee-lace for your purty girl; and always 
= x a raisonable landlady.’ The name of 
lattery operated like ‘ Open Sesame’ 

tpon our hostess, who at once recognised that 
ering voice.” The door cautiously gave 

way, and forward stalked the speaker, a tall, 
oak weather-beaten harridan, in a red 
and a Tusty, crumpled, black silk 
bonnet, tied down under her chin with 





a red checquered handkerchief. She was fol- 
lowed by a squab, truculent-looking fellow, on 
whose arm another gigantic female leaned, 
though, to say truth, she appeared to have 
small need of such support. * Have ye com. 
pany ?’ cried the first speaker, starting back on 
seeing Grahame. The persons behind instantly 
shrunk back into the shadow of the door ; and 
the dumb female hastily adjusted her mantle in 
muffling folds about the lower part of her face. 
Already had Grahame recognised the helms- 
woman, who, in the midst of danger and alarm, 
had so dauntlessly steered the little skiff. 
These were the fugitives from Ireland; and 
with a strong feeling of compassion, which he 
took no time to analyse, he stepped forward, 
and ‘begged the dripping strangers to approach 
the fire ; and in detailing the brief history of 
the night, tacitly communicated the extent of 
what he supposed their danger. The dumb 
person, as if feeling confidence from the frank 
courtesy of the stranger, stepped forward, and 
the man retreated. With a look of intense 
anxiety she examined the young man’s fea- 
tures: but this vivacity of mien and gesture is 





common to those having her infirmity; and 
Wolfe bore her glance with patience, and in 


his turn with more modesty regarded her. And | 


83 
whispered the widow to her first and favourite 
guest. ‘ Bess, though a ramping wild limmer, 
has some good about her; and I wad re be 
fain to tarry on this road-side and thraw her 
humour. On the other hand, the supervisor is 
so sharp about whom we harbour, as if poor 
victuallers wha have to pay stent and rent, tax 
and burden, can be chary o’ wha are their cus. 
tomers.’ * Perhaps this is just adumb woman,’ 
said Grahame. ‘ They have always a wild 
look.’ ‘ Conscience! she is a grusome ane! 
But the want o’ the tongue must, to a woman 
body, be a sore bereavement. It is an unruly 
member, no doubt ; but if I wanted my whirli- 
gig, I might lock the door and throw away the 
key—for frae morn to night I find use for it. 
But whisht !’—‘ It is he, I tell you—I know 
him well. I have known him, since ‘he was 
cock-bird height,’ Rouge-mantle was heard to 
say, in that clear audible whisper, which is 
more distinctly heard at a distance than the 
loudest tones of ordinary speech. Some mut- 
tering in Irish followed, and Bess, returning 
to the kitchen, told the young girl, that the 
dumb lady wished to tell her her fortune, and 
the captain his fortune, whichever chose to 
attend her first. ‘ Let the captain tak’ the 
first turn,’ said Jean, with a frightened giggle; 


hers was a form to invite scrutiny from the | and in one minute Wolfe was in the inner 


most indifferent spectator. The uncommon | 
stature, the haggard countenance, the wild, 
watchful, suspicious glance of a blood-shot hol- 
low eye, staring through dishevelled black hair, 
the scanty wet drapery which clung around 
gaunt limbs of giant mould, and sent up a 
reeking steam, the free, bold, masculine atti- 
tudes and unfeminine gait, composed a figure 
far more picturesque than engaging, and, in 
contrast, made even Bess Slattery, or Rouge- 
mantle, appear a soft and interesting person. 
“TI must say, Bess, begging your pardon, that 
your dumb acquaintance there, is nae ee-sweet 
bird,’ said ‘the landlady. ‘ She is just as like 
to tak’ a purse as to gi’e ane, I'll say that for 
her. She is mair like Pearlin Jean, or the 
* Lady-wi’-the-lantern,’ or a witch-wife in some 
auld-warld tale, than an Irish Christian gen- 
tlewoman travelling on her lawfu’ occasions. 
Can she spae ?—Lord preserve’s and keep us! 
—but she has an ee in her head, as dark and 
how as the vizzying hole in an auld castle 
postern door. She surely does nae hear me ?’ 
* One of my poor uncle’s lang Irish madams,’ 
thought Wolfe, with a smile; ‘ how the good 
soul would stare!’ and he began to feel some 
anxiety for the whole group taking their de- 
parture, as he was at no loss to perceive that 
the dumb gentlewoman had ears quick enough, 
and arms befitting. The raised anxious look, 
the start on the slightest movement, the in- 
stinctive clutch, as if at a familiar weapon, all 
told one tale of alarm, danger, flight, and 
guilt. ‘ Shure, and shure, I tould ye the lady 
was dumb,’ said Rouge-mantle, sullenly, in 
reply to widow Bonalie’s query. ‘ Lend mea 
blast 0’ the cuttie-pipe; and get us a morsel 
of supper, and we'll be off for Mossbrettles. 
Those who ask no questions will be told no 
lies. In the meanwhile, have you ne’er a 
dhrop o’ brandy ?—Fill it up—a pint would 
not touch her when the blood is up.’ Both 
females swallowed a goodly portion of the 
ardent fluid, and Rouge-mantle made her re- 
verences to Grahame ; and, in doing so, gave 
a sudden start, which might have made another 
spill the liquor. It, however, only impelled it 
more rapidly over her throat: and then, with 
eager gesticulation and muttered Irish speech, 
she drew her dumb companion into the inner 





room. ‘ I ken na what to mak’ o’thae cattle,’ 


apartment alone, by the side of the stranger. 
The fugitive silently locked the door, and ap. 
proaching him, said in an energetic voice, and 
with impassioned gesture. ‘ You know me— 
you know that I am—an Irishman—a fugitive 
—on whose head a price is set—proscribed, 
hunted, guilty, or so called. You are the kins. 
man of John de Bruce ;—he was my friend !— 
I am in your power. Is it your wish to spare 
what the sword and the tempest have spared— 
the life which misery makes worthless ?—or to 
give me up to the blood-suckers ?—Think of it 
well. She who ‘has lain in your bosom—my 
blood is blushing in her cheeks!’ Wolfe was 
too much overcome by the tumult of his feel- 
ings to reply, save by a broken exclamation of 
wonder and doubt. ‘ You doubt my truth, 
then!’ cried the stranger, impatiently stamp- 
ing, his lip quivering in passion.—‘ Your doubts 
are destruction. Hark! I hear the tread of 
their returning horses! Let me at least die as 
I have lived—a man!’ With a small dagger 
or stiletto, which had been concealed about his 
breast, he cut away the female weeds which 
disguised him, tore off his muffling frontlet and 
head-gear, and stood forth in the close-fitting 
green vestments which were ‘then the uniform, 
the badge of rebellion—a man in very deed! 
* Ay, a man every inch of him!’ said Rouge. 
mantle, who claimed admission to announce, 
in eager whispers, the trampling of the horses, 
which his own quick ear had heard a second or 
two earlier. Her dark eyes flashed with mo- 
mentary delight as she saw her companion 
restored to himself. ‘* What am I to believe ?’ 
said Wolfe. ‘ Believe what you please, sir,’ 
returned the stranger, hanghtily. ‘ Your tale 
is wild and improbable; but it is as certain 
that your personal danger is great and immi- 
nent. Tell me what I can do consistently with 
my honour as a man and a soldier, and com- 
mand me.’ ‘ Lend me your military great- 
coat to cover this unhappy garb.’ * Then don’t 
call it so. God bless the merry green!’ said 
Rouge-mantle, with enthusiasm. ‘ Pass me, 
if needful, for your friend travelling to, ‘and 
not flying from ‘Ireland. Yes, I will return. 
The lion should fall by the mouth of his den— 
nobly at bay—not skulking and doubling like 
the felon fox only to secure his own wretched 
life.’ * Impossible!’ replied Grahame. ‘ But 
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take coat—my ——* y horse. Here is 
a wey! ana be ulled up, by. main strength, 
‘the rusty bolt which held to a small lattice. 
*I pledge m to hold the door against 
‘a* hundred till you. gain the open moors ; 
and there is room — in stes— 
‘* Then shall go, O'Connor,’ said Rouge- 
Badr Have 1 not purchased the right of 
speaking to you?” ‘ If you wish to prove your 
truth,’ ‘said Wolfe, ‘try to, wait for me near 
the rude obelisk, whence a path strikes from 


the high-way down to the shore; and as. 


‘suredly,’ within the hour, I will be with you 
for good or for. evil.—_Let me hope for good.’ 
The trampling sounded, faster and nearer : 
‘Grahame rushed to the house-door, and, in a 
bers + intimated to the landlady, the wy og 
‘and riety of the dumb person being dis- 
covered on her premises. Meanwhile'he locked 
the door inside, and put the key in his pocket. 
The but-end of a riding-whip thumped hollow 
‘against the door. ‘ Keep them in parley,’ 
‘whispered Grahame, and flew back to the 
‘stranger. ‘ A barley there!’ shouted the 
widow, taking her cue at once. ‘ Irish scoun- 
*rels! knocking on an honest widow-woman’s 
‘door as if ye wad drive down the house.—If I 
‘see the blessed morning, the supervisor shall 
‘hear o’ this assault and blattery.” “Wolfe 
found the fugitive already gone.’ ‘Mistress 
‘Slattery was probably trained to rapid toilettes, 
‘for, in an inconceivably short space of time, 
she had thrown off her mantle and head-gear, 
torn a cap of the landlady’s from a curtain,' 
‘flung all her fugitive friend’s discarded weeds 
about her own person, and, tucking this aggre- 
‘gation of wet drapery under her, squatted down 
‘in the chimney-corner, seized her labouring 
‘oar,’ smgked her pipe, and alternately sung 
that elegant and loyal ditty— 
* Ye croppiés of Dublin I bid ye take care, 
For ye're very well known by the cut of your hair.’ | 


:The man, who appeared much less au fait to 
such movements, she ordered asleep at once. 
‘Be about us !—and was it you a’ the time, 
supervisor ?’ cried the widow,’ with well af- 
-fected astonishment, opening her: door.—‘ To 
- keep you cooling your cutes at my door !—But 
‘ what will ye tak’? This is Captain de Bruce 
:Grahame, boune for Ireland to quell the crop- 
‘pies, and give us peace o’ them.’ The gentle- 
men exchanged salutations: ‘-A damned 
r, captain, I have had after the rebel 

.along shore there. ‘I have had. up all 

- household of Kilwhonnel and Mossbrettles 

or examination.’ ‘ Od, was right to 

auld. David say his pt ty: be che the 
.widow, laughing. ‘ He likes weel: to targe 
_ither folk on theirs.’ ‘ There can be no doubt 
but their boat has goneto flinders. The herring- 
pond has saved government a half-crown tow. 
-I must have acted valet to this scoundrel myself 
had we nibbed ‘him.—It would have been a 
“special commission job.” Grahame could not,, 
at this instant, summon fortitude to make the 
inquiries -which trembled ‘on his tongue ; 
ly. could he compose his countenance to a 
decent shew of indifference. * Eh !—What— 
how is this? Surely your lamb’s ‘blood is still 
-lying near your heart, luckie, if you keep 
your parlour window open in such weather’— 
and. the officer whistled as he looked about 
keenly and suspiciously; and in rushed the 
iff maires from the hallan.—‘ Look about 


you there! Sharp’s the word.—Sharp—sharp !” | of 


* The reek—the weary reek,’ said the widow. 
.* It will not leave an ee in my head—and makes 
my bits o° pearlins as-yellow as a gule’s fit. 





Ye are ane o’ the trustrees yoursel’, supervisor 


—and I must—and I will-have that lum-head 
looked. at.’”’ - é 

We wish we had reom. for any part of the 
account of Monica Doran, the old nurse of Eliza- 
beth de Bruce, given by her to the young lady 
when, in Ireland, she is investigating the story 
of her mysterious birth ; but it carinot be, and 
we must conclude. That this work will obtain 
pretty extensive popularity, we have no doubt ; 
and we are quite of opinion that, though too 
long drawn out, it pre-eminently deserves it. 
That the author has strong and varied talents, 
is plain from every chapter of the work ; and 
that she does. not rashly thrust crude specula- 
tion. on the public, is evident from the space 
she has allowed to elapse between her former 
very successful publication and the present. 


The Lord Mayor’s Visit to Oxford, in the 
Month of July, 1826. Written at.the de- 
sire of the Party, by the Chaplain to the 
Mayoralty. 12mo. pp. 157. London, 1827. 
Longman and Co. 

We always feel deeply our responsibility as 
reviewers, and none know but ourselves how 
many conscientious struggles distract our minds 
while we sift, weigh, and analyse the authors 
upon whose works we are called to make a just 
report. But there are occasions of still higher 
moment and importance than the rest: occa- 
sions when the intense interest, the prodigious 
dignity, the dazzling sublimity of the ‘subject, 
the vast genius employed upon it, and the vital 
and universal consequences which it involves, 
not only for the present time, but for all time 
te come, alarm us to such a nervous degree, 
that we hardly dare venture to express an 
opinion upon them. Such is the case with the 
splendid and erudite volume now offered for 
our consideration. ; 

pA wort py Sa the north, a Weddell the 

south pole ; a Denham, a Laing, or a Clapper- 

ton, may penetrate African deserts; a King or 
an Owen may circumnavigate the globe ;—but 
what are ach enterprises to an overland jour- 
ney from London to far-off Oxford, and a voy- 
age in the City Barge from distant Oxford to 
London? The perils of the way, the dangers 
in passing powder-mills at Hounslow, (liable 
every moment to explode,) the wonders of re- 
mote and unknown regions to be seen, the 
adventures with strange natives to be encoun- 
tered, the difficulties in procuring due subsist- 
ence, and all the marvels on earth and water— 
are they not enough to appal the stoutest heart, 
and astound the most daring imagination ? 

Such were their proper effects upon the ad- 

mirable historian of this great and ever-to-be- 

remembered Expedition. 

Duly impressed with the immense burden 
of his task, he commences it like a good and 
sensible. divine ; modestly’ professes himself to 
be ‘** the unworthiest member”? of *‘ the sacred 
profession,” and trusts that “‘ not, any thing” 
in his work * will be found at all injurious to 
the interests of piety” !! He then rushes at 
once into the Epic. 

By Midsummer, it was determined that the 
Lord Mayor should undertake an Expedition to 
Oxford, lying somewhere in the west, but far 
beyond those boundaries known to the city, 
and which stretch to “ the City Stone, near 
Staines.”” ‘* Instructions were, work 





agreed to be‘ given to the Town Clerk” (a 
gentleman supposed to possess the largest share 
phical intelligence near the walls of 
Guildhall) ‘* to secure such accommodation ai 
an inn in Oxford, Reading, and Windsor, as 
might be adequate for the civic party ; and to 

e every other necessary arrangement.” 
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The character of these instructions shews how 
utterly.ignorant their. framers were 
the terra incognita which . they were so 
resolved to traverse: poor simple souls ! 
fancied there .was but one: inn for 
Reading, and Windsor—probably that’all these 
populous places, situated in different parts of 
the world, were huddled together like 
side, King Street, and the Poultry. ‘The Jas 
week of July was fixed on for the Expedition 
on: account of the climate at that period being 
thought most favourable, inasmuch as fevers 
and agues were not so likely to be caught from 
the marshy and.infectious plains and 
between Staines and Henley. ‘It was also; we 
are told, sagaciously “‘ foreseen that this visit 
would fall in the long vacation,” which led to 
much inconveniency with ‘respect to having the 
‘© Heads of houses” (for so are the chief eabo. 
ceers of Oxford, ed) to feast and hold a 
palaver with the travellers.. The matter was, 
however, managed satisfactorily, as may be 
seen by the extremely interesting correspond. 
ence, inserted at full length, between Thomas 
Roberson, Town Clerk of Oxford, and H. 
Woodthorpe, Town Clerk of London. Re. 
ferring to these documents, we need only point 
public attention to the great learning and ia. 
tellect which they, display ; and to the 
consummation which they ingeniously 
about ; namely, that the Lord Mayor should 
spend two days instead of one day at Oxford, 
and that he should dine with the worshipful 
mayor on one of these days, and the worshi 
mayor should dine with him on the other. 
Thus, continues the author, ‘* Every prelimi. 
nary arrangement being completed, and ample 
accommodation having been secured at the Star 
Inn, Oxford, for his fordship and suite, to the 
number of about thirty persons, the civic party 
began to lay gheir plans for the journey.” 

What these momentous preparations were, is 
not detailed ; hut we are informed of the result 
‘* Mr. Alderman Atkins, accompanied by two 
of his daughters, Miss Atkins and Miss Sarah 
Jane, left his seat, Halstead Place, in Kent, on 
Monday, the 24th of July, and set out from 
London for Oxford in the cool: of the follow. 
ing morning. On the same day, Mr. Alderman 
and Mrs. Lucas, with their daughters, Miss 
Charlotte and Miss Catharine, left their house, 
at Lea, in Kent, and went by land as far a 
Boulter’s Lock, near Maidenhead, where they 
embarked on board the Navigation shallop, and 
proceeded by water to Reading.” ‘* In the mean- 
time, the city state barge, which had recently 
undergone’ complete repair, was making its way 
to Oxford, under the direction of Mr. Saunders, 
the water-bailiff, and expended five days in its 
passage thither.” [How a barge can expend 
time, is rather incomprehensible ; but we were 
taught to expect miracles from the able Chap- 
lain.] _ Nor at this eventful era were the safety 
and welfare of the capital of the British empire 


neglected ;—though on travel he was bent, the 


Lord Mayor, liké ‘Mrs.’ i a ip a prudent 
mind; and had been ‘“cateful to make every 
provision for his absence from London; and 
having found, in Alderman Sir James Shaw, 
Bart., who had kindly undertaken to preside 
at the Mansion House while his lordship was 
away, a gentleman to whose mature judgment 
and discretion might be safely left the consi- 
deration of even weightier matters than those 
to which the attention of the chief magistrate 
of London is every day called, his lordship felt 
that the period of this excursion would pass 
less anxiously away than if he had not been % 
fortunate as to an arrangement in every 
ay so satisfactory.” 
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subsequent departure from the Mansion 
= is related with all’ the- solemnity be- 
ing so extraordinary a movement. ‘‘ On 
the morning of the: 26th, the Lord Mayor, ac- 
ied by the Lady Mayoress, and attended 

by the Chaplain, left the Mansion House soon 
after eight. o’clock. The private state-carriage, 
drawn by four beautiful bays, had driven to the 
door at half-past seven. The coachman’s coun- 
tenance was reserved and thoughtful ; indicating 
full consciousness of the test by which his 
uestrian skill would this day be tried, in 
having the undivided charge of four high-spi- 
rited.and stately horses, a circumstance some- 
what unusual; for, in the Lord Mayor's car- 
riage, @ postilion usually guides the: first pair 
of horses. . These. fine -artimals were in admi- 
rable condition for the journey.-- Having been 
allowed a previous duy of unbroken rest, they 
were quite impatient of delay, and chafed and 
champed exceedingly on the bits by which their 
impetuosity was restrained. The murmur of 
expectation, which had lasted for more than half 
an hour, amongst the crowd who had gathered 
around the carriage, was at length hushed by 
the opening of the hall-door. The Lord Mayor 
had been filling. up this interval with instruc- 
tions to the FEMME de menage, and OTHER 
household officers, who were to be left in resi- 
dence, to attend, with their wonted fidelity and 
diligence, to their respective departments of 
service during his absence, and now appeared 
at the dpor. His lordship was accompanied by 
the Lady Mayoress, and followed by the Chap- 
lain. [ Bis, as the French say ; in consequence, 
no doubt, of its amazing importance.] As soon 
as the female attendant of the Lady Mayoress 
had taken her seat, dressed with becoming neat- 
ness, at the side of the well-looking coachman, 
the carriage drove away ; not, however, with 
that violent and extremerapidity, which rather 
astounds than gratifies. the beholders, but at 
that, steady and majesticPace, which is always 
an. indication of real greatness.” The very 
carriage felt its mighty charge and mission, and 
it seems that heaven as well as earth rejoiced. 
‘The sun, as though it had been refreshed 
by the capious and seasonable showers [the sun 
by showers: what powers the Lord 

Mayor must have!] that had fallen very re- 
cently, seemed to rise more bright. and clear 
than .usual, arid’ streamed in full: glory all 
around, and the whole face of creation gleamed 
tS ae : 
. Wehave, however, to allude to one of those 
tremendous events which are so apt to attend 
attempts of great difficulty and danger. As 
they neared Cranford Bridge, a cloud was seen; 
and it was soon ascertained that it proceeded 
from the blowing up “‘ of a powder mill, on 
Hounslow Heath, about three qharters of a 
mile to the south of the road leading to Staines.” 
historian states that seven barrels. were 
exploded ; and adds, ‘* the noise is reported to 
have been appalling, and accompanied with a 
perceptible vibratory motion of theearth.” But 
circumstances of interest now to 
crowd thé narrative. At Cranford Bridge the 
we te horses were to repose, and then 
return to London, while their mighty owner pro- 
ceeded post. _‘* These noble animals, however, 
Seemed scarcély to need the rest which their mas- 
ter's kindness now allotted them. For though 
they had drawn a somewhat heavy carriage a 
distance of neatly seventeen miles, they yet 
appeared as full of life as ever ; arching their 
stately necks, and dashing in all directions the 
white foam from their’ mouths, as if they were 
displeased that they were to go no further !! 
Just as the carriage was about to drive away, 
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Mr.’ Alderman Magnay, accompanied by his 
lady and dgughtahy @ por in oh poie-dinlée. 
After an. interchange ‘of salutations; the Lady 
Mayoress, observing that they:must be ‘some- 
what crowded in the chaise, invited- Miss: Mag- 
nay to take the fourth seat, which had yet been 
vacant, in the carriage. As the day was be- 
ginning to be warm, this courteous offer of her 
ladyship was readily accepted.”’ From this very 
touching incident, pass we to Oxford, of which 
there is a superb picture, drawn in the’author’s 
best manner, which by way of distinction may 
be styled THE FLAMING MANNER: Never were 
such congratulations witnessed or such courtesies 
interchanged as when the chaises stopt ‘at’ the 
Star Inn, after which “ the mayor and. magis- 
trates withdrew; congratulating themselves, 
they said, that only another hour lay between 
them and the honour of seeing at dinner, in 
their council chamber, the chief magistrate, 
and other aldermen, of London.’ 

The travellers themselves retired to equip in 
apartments previously engaged by “* Mv. Firth, 
first clerk of the town clerk,” who is latided for 
his services accordingly. The Lady M&yoress, 
and seven other ladies, it should not!/be for- 
gotten, ‘‘ ordered dinner at the Star, and spent 
the evening in their own'society.” The male 
portion of the expedition went in procession to 
the dinner at the Town Hall; “ and the 
company, to the number of about twenty-five, 
sat down at a quarter before seven o’clock, to a 
banquet of such a grand and costly nature, as 
seemed to indicate that the whole neighbouring 
country had been put in requisition.” 

The wines which: were drank were “ of the 
most expensive and rarest kind, and as:cold as 
the most refined bon vivant could have wished ;”’ 
and the speeches which were made are fully 
described. The latter, we think, ought to be 
printed at the Clarendon, and converted into a 
standard for classical oratory, tobe used for 
ever in the University of Oxford.* , It seems 
to be a lamentable fact, that the. colloquial 
charms of the day cannot probably be ‘¢ollected 
and preserved in a similar manner, as an eter- 
nal model of attic beauty; since the exquisite 
author says—‘* The conversation at this ban- 
quet, in- the intervals of the several toasts, 
though naturally of a desultory and general na- 
ture, was yet such as to shew that good taste, 
good feeling, and good sense, are by no means 
limited to the citizens. of the metropolis.” | . 

How noble, and generous, and liberal, is this 
admission! it does honour to the superlative 
chaplain, and merits to be printed in letters of 
gold. How poetical, too, is the following turn 
of phrase —‘* The clock had nearly sounded 
within an hour of midnight, when the, Lord 
Mayor rose from table, and was followed by 
the rest of the company. ;,Coffee was handed 
round.” 

The ensuing day, Wednesday, was as full of 
glorious doings and immortal recollections as 
the preceding Tuesday. ‘* Mr. Alderman Hey- 
gate and his lady, accompanied by Miss M. 
Murdo (Mrs. H.’s sistet), joined the: civic 
party ;"’ and “ as soon as the first greetings of 
the day had passed, an ample breakfast was 
provided in a large room, on the first floor, 
overlooking the street called the Corn-Market. 
The table, which extended through the whole 
length of the room, was covered with as elegant 
linen as the wardrobe of the inn could furnish, 
and was loaded with a magnificent breakfast. 

* <* The Town Clerk 6f Oxford, in returning thanks 
for the honour which the y had done him in drink- 


ing his health, said, that if it ever fell to his province to 
ite a history of the city of Oxford, he should record the 








occurrence of this day as an epoch in its annals.”—Well 
done, P. P., Clerk of the Parish! 


The tea and coffee were accompanied not only 
with bread, warm and cold, in the shape of 
loaves, cakes, and biscuits, with other varieties, 
and ‘butter; but: with..every delicacy with 
which the morning meal, when sumptuously 
provided, is usually furnished.” 

The round of the public buildings of Oxford 
filled the forenoon; and we gather, that the 
Theatre “ being under repairs was seen to 
some disadvantage ;’’ still however ** the y 
were astonivhed to hear, that alth its 
interior is only eighty feet by seventy, it is yet 
made, by consummate contrivance and geome- 
trical arrangement, to receive, with conve- 
nience, upwards of three thousand ms.”* 
The Clarendon printing-office quite petrified 
the travellers with its stores of ancient lore ; 
but the hall of Christ-Church gave them to 
still more undivided admiration, in consequence 
of its being ‘* said to be unrivalled as a Refec- 
tory throughout the kingdom!" Dr. Kidd at 
the Theatre of Anatomy, by shewing prepara- 
tions “* all so elegantly constructed as in no 
degree to offend the delicacy of the most re- 
fined female mind,” also came in for a share of 
wonder and applause. Among these elegant 
preparations was one of peculiar interest to the 
city of London chief magistrate, aldermen, 
citizens, their ladies and wives, viz. * a portion 
of the alimentary canal of the turtle, shewing 
the arteries and veins artificially filled with 
wax, and the absorbent vessels with quick- 
silver.” Here‘was a subject for deep study and 
reflection ; and accordingly our author pro- 
ceeds: ‘* The exhibition of this fine preparation 
drew forth some very'striking observations on 
the subject of what is significantly styled com- 
parative anatomy |carving],—that part of this 
wondrous science whith: compares the anatomy 
of several species of animals with that of man, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the degree of 
similarity of their internal organization to that 
of the human body, disregarding the occasional 
dissimilarity of their external form.’’ 


took occasion to explain 


‘© The professor then 
the process of digestion.” Nothing could be 
more appropriate! He described the stomach 
to. be ** merely a membranous bag;” but 
is not reported to have said any thing on the 
important questions of its size,. capability of 
expansion, &c.; and as to the circulation ' of 
the blood, he aptly compared it to “‘ the dis. 
tribution of the: blood-vessels, and -the dis- 
tribution by a skilful-engineer of the pipes 
and conduits which are to convey water to the 
several parts of.a large city.’’: The skill with 
which the learned professor adapted his de- 
monstrations to the capacities of his hearers, is 
above all eulogy ; but at length he ‘touched on 
rather ‘ticklish grounds, [as might be seen 
from the fans in use] by proving that ‘* what 
passes into the lachrymal gland as blood, 
out as tears; from the glands of the mouth, as 
saliva; from the liver, as bile; and so on with 
respeot to all the glands of the body.” His next 
exhibition was addressed to another very emi- 
nent portion of‘the human frame in ion 
funection—the masticators, or teeth. ** For their 
nourishment; he ‘told his auditors, ‘‘ there is 
a cavity contrived oft’ each side of the jaw-bone, 
in which. are lodged @n artery, a vein, and 
a nerve, which, through ‘smaller cavities, send 
their twigs to every tooth. -.The fore-teeth are 
formed: broad, and yyith a thin and sharp edge, 
like chisels, to cut off a morgel.from any solid 
food. The ones, on.each side, beyond these, 
are stronger and deeper rqoted, and some 
pointed, to bear tougher aliments. The rest 
are made flat and broad at top, and somewhat 





uneven, that they may thereby retain, grind, 
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and mia ‘the aliment. , The fore-teeth, called: 
the incisors, or cutters, as they have little to do, 
have only one root: the grinders, designed for 
The situation of the 
teeth, moreover, is most convenient :— the 
grinders are behind, near the centre of motion, 
because chewing requires considerable force ; 
che cutters are placed in front, ready for their’ 
Upon which the pious Chaplain 
devoutly exclaims, “* Fresh illustrations these of 

dom and goodness of the Creator !”* But 
there are human sympathies too ;—the lecture 
on the turtle’s inside, the process of digestion, 
the stomach-bag to receive and the mouth so 
cleverly formed to prepare food,—was not with- 
“ The day was now 
fast wearing on, and the Lord Mayor proposed 
that they should return éo the inn, take some 
refreshment, and then resume their walk. Of 
his lordship’s proposal no one felt disposed to 
decline the acceptance ; for the refreshing fra- 
grance of the air which breathed around the 
summit of the Radcliffe, had made the party 
by no means incapable,—spite of a most sub- 
stantial break fast,—of doing honour to a copious 
luncheon, which, at two o’clock, was presented 


harder work have three. 


easier work.” 


the wi 





out its natural results. 


at the Star.” 


We are sorry to be obliged to skip a thousand 
very momentous concerns ; and, truly, to de- 
scend the river much more rapidly than the city 
barge: but we must make a short cut. Before 
leaving Oxford, the potentates of London saw 
Chapel, ‘‘ a solemn little place,’ 
but which struck them by the ‘ majestic sa- 
credness of its magnificent building ;” while 
‘** the grand intonations” of the organ went 
“* warbling along the roof,” in the vain hope of 
inducing the ladies to “ contribute their contin- 
Then came the grand civic dinner, 
with ‘* Mr. Cope, the city marshal, dressed in 
full uniform ;” the chaplain himself ‘‘ in cleri- 
cal robes ;” ** assistants,” ‘* bailiffs,’ and the 
Lady Mayoress, ‘‘ arrayed in the most splendid 
manner, wearing a towering plume of ostrich 
The 
onslaught against the feast itself is delineated 


New College 


gent.” 


feathers, and blazing with diamonds.” 


with all the fire and energy of a true man. 
‘** When the chaplain, by craving a blessing on 


the feast, had set the guests at liberty to address 
themselves to the dainties before them, and 


the room was illuminated throughout by a 


profusion of delicate wax candles, which cast a 


light as of broad day over the apartment, it 
would not have been easy for any eye, however 
accustomed to look on splendour, not to have 
been delighted, in no common manner, with 
the elegance of the classic and civic scene now 
exhibited in the dining-parlour of the first inn 
in Oxford.” The toasts, too, combined “ loy- 
alty’’! ** literature”! ! and “religion”!!! ; and 
when the Lady Mayoress was drunk, “ the toast 
(we are told) was hailed with warm demon- 
strations of respect—and the honour was ac- 
knowledged with considerable point and taste 
by Mr. Lockhart, the member, at her ladyship’s 
request.” 
After this, we are not surprised to learn that 
“ the ladies had, to the great gratification of 
the company, sat longer thatis usual at most 
tables ;” and yet, incredible as it- may appear, 
“* their departure, so far from being succeeded 
by that obstreperous and vulgar merriment, 
or any thing like pha gross profligacy of com 
versation, which, indicates’ rejoicing at being 
emancipated from: the restraint of female pre- 
* Another of the topics mentioned by the 
observant author, was the assertion that the eye was not 


only a convenient organ, but placed in the most 
convanlant’ sivaatian «tum h ** in the hand, indeed, 


mpny, 








it t have been Réady for service, to how 
dangere would i bave been exposed? 
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tations to their corporation dinners, 
ladies”!!! 


barism: It wasa 


bow of the boat. 


descried and heard.” 


Mayor’s breakfast table.” 


will diffuse around him. 


around quickly freshens into smiles.” 


pier than ever he was before, by bidding him ride 
to Reading, and announce his approach ; how 
when the state 
** whirled down his broad disc ;’’ how they were 
entertained at the Bear Inn, Reading, with ‘‘a 
sumptuous supper,’’ and there betook themselves 
to silence and retirement. How, on Friday, 
they resumed their mighty undertaking, while 
the bridge “* was thronged beyond measure ;” 
how Alderman Birch delivered himself of two 
lines from Denham, about the Thames being, 
“ though gentle, yet not dull; how the 
grounds at. Hedsor Lodge are ‘ thrown about 
by nature ;”” how the “* Thames seemed to awe 
itself into stillness, as if to listen more atten- 
tively to the applause bestowed upon its chief 


conservator ;” how the said conservator had 


achieved “high and wide renown fromearly boy- 
hood to the robe of dignity ;” and how when the 
evening began to be late, horses were in readi- 
ness on the towing paths. On Saturday, the 
last date of his eventful history, how the party 
did ample honours to the delicacies of a well- 
spread breakfast.table at Windsor; how 





saw the chapel, and thought Judas looked too 





arrange- 
merts could be made that would include the|nance; how they inspected the castle; how 
how 


they | ing po 


oa nm, 
sence, only gave occasion to the magistrates of | villanous in West’s altar-piece, the whole 
Oxford to express their wish, that, in the invi-| gistracy of London declaring that they “an 


have convicted him.at once upon his counte, 


they paid their respects to the City Stone; 


, 


Thus it is that civilisation and refinement are | Alderman (it should surely be Admiral) Lucas’s 
carried by British enterprise into distant parts. 
We have no doubt but that the visit of the| tends considerably beyond the. rudiments of the 
Pride of London to Oxford will lead to immense | science ;’’ how the vessels paused at Richmond 
improvements in that Quarter of such Beotian | bridge, 
name; that the ladies will hereafter dine with | mainder of their arduous journey over land. 
the corporation ; and that gownswomen will at 
least rank as high and effectively as gownsmen. : 
Having impressed these fine and proper feelings | looking just like our African or Indian tra. 
on the people of Oxford, the natives of London 
set out on their homeward return, followed 
by the shouts and blessings of the grateful 
population whom they had redeemed from bar- 
nd and moving ceremony. 
In a “ large boat, half covered with an awn-| although the party were three successive days, 
ing, was his lordship’s yeoman of the house-|—two of whic 
hold, who had charge of the provisions for the | upon the water; yet, such was the fine and 
Lord Mayor's party ; together with the cook, | ever-varying nature of the home scenery around 
who was, at the time of embarkation, busily | them, which was of itself sufficient to engross 
engaged in preparing a fire in a grate fixed in the|the attention, as the Thames made its azure 
About seven o’clock, signals 
of the approach of his lordship’s party were | sified were the occupations of reading, working, 
** Oxford, soon, in a| and conversation,—conversation, which, always 
retrospective view, appeared a beautiful and an | easy and intelligent, was often such as to dis. 
affecting object :” Ifley Pound Lock was passed | cover memories containing ample registers of 
in safety, and also Sanford Lock; but the a 
beauties of Nuneham were not seen, as ‘¢ the| ments, both in prose and verse, which were 
party” happened to “‘ be all unitedly engaged | sometimes applied with considerable tact and 
in the elegant cabin of the state barge, in 
dging honour to the delicacies of the Lord 
Down, however, ; 
swept the superb flotilla, “‘ handfuls of half-|any single instance throughout the voyage, 
pence were scattered to the children as they | either to cards or dice, or to any other of those 
kept pace in running along the banks ;” and 
be it remembered to his fame for ever, that 
“Mr. Alderman Atkins, who assisted the|and in which that time is suffered to waste 
Lord Mayor in the distribution, seemed to| away which Providence allows us for the duties 
enter with more than common pleasure into|of our station; and which, when gone, shall 
the enjoyment of the little children ;” upon | never return.” 
which the moral Chaplain bursts into one of his 
fine exclamations :—“ It is wonderful (he cries) 
how much life and joy even one intelligent and 
good-humoured member of a pleasure party 
The fountain of in- 
dwelling delight, which animates his own P s ; J 
bosom, overflows to others; and every thing | observes, ‘* most impressively forbids this ex- 
Need | pectation.”’ 
we detail all the other remarkable passages| wee 
of this extraordinary voyage ? how the gracious | Mitre at = ——_ red mye ani? - 
Ammon de a er-monger hap-|more worthy of the utmost whic 
epee ort him rid chair could Yo for it, than is the head of the 


“* knowledge of navigation unquestionably ex. 


and the navigators pursued the re. 


** every one’s countenance deeply imbrowned by 
long exposure to the sun and air,’’*—in short, 


vellers when they return from Timbuctoo or 
Persepolis. 

We need only add, that the winding-up of 
the whole is worthy of the sublime genius of 
the writer. ‘‘ Suffice it to say (says he), that 


days included fifteen hours, 


sweeps round slopes of meadow land ; so diver. 


miscellaneous snatches and fragments of senti- 


address to passing scenes ;—so well and inter. 
estingly, in short, were the several successive 
hours filled up, that no recourse was had, in 


frivolous expedients of indolence, to which 80 
many of the evening hours of life are sacrificed, 


The voyage will, he continues, 
‘ be always deeply interesting, to those at 
least connected with it, from the consideration, 
that the individuals of the party are never likely 
to meet again in this world altogether in the 
same society;” and then he mentions the 
death of one of the party since, which he justly 


In fine, we wish the Lord Mayor had a 


excellent, learned, and extraordinary divine 


moved, the sun also| whose magnum opus must augment his fame 


more and more, so long as London city can 
boast of its present intelligence, magnanimity, 
and glory. 
&€> In justice to the late Lord Mayor, and that he may 
not be made the victim of riieule by an judicious 
admirer, we t haps to men » BS tar 
could hear of “civic doings, his mayoralty was distin- 
guished by great liberality, and gave entire satisfaction to 
all ranks connected with the city. But to Mr. Dillon, his 
young Chaplain, he may well cry, ‘‘ Save me from my 








Sept Messeniennes Nouvelles. Par M. Casimir 
Delavigne. Sautelet, Paris, 1827. 

M. Detaviexe ranks high in the class of 
modern French poets and dramatic writers, 
and his talents may be said to have forced the 
doors of the Academy, of which he was, it 1s 
said, more surprised than any one to find him. 
self a member. He is — of on > 
will always be popular in their day, from 

ar subjects, and handling them tolera- 
bly well. It has been his ince to console 
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-he has found an echo in a thousand tongues. 


‘we call them ?) Odes or Satires. 


























wounded pride and disappointed ambition, and 


He has now and then had a hit at England, 
which may well be pardoned ; for how could 

he praise Napoleon and not blame England ? 
His new work ‘consists of seven ag shall 
e select 


the first as a specimen: ‘‘ The Departure.” 
He embarks at Marseilles for Italy, and passes 
before Corsica. The birth-place of Napoleon 
instantly inspires him, and he breaks forth as 


follows :-— 
« tare those lofty rocks that boldly rise 
Fron cut the sea, thelr ourvunits in the skies ? 
*Tis Corsica! and from th rugged shore 
The sparkling waves that ul stripling bore: 
A subject born, a captive at the last, 
From ocean's plain he rose, and there downcast 
He fell—he to whom sportive Fortune gave 
An island for a cradle, refuge, grave. 
And thus, as each sui day comes on, 
Shorn of his beams, we mark the rising Sun ; 
still, fresh splendour he attains, 
Till in the vacant skies enthroned he reigns ; 
Now on his crown no eye can steadfast gaze— 
Such is the brightness of his mid-day rays : 
And then he sinks, till ocean’s western bound 
Starts to behold him tarnish’d and uncrown’d. 


Where goes that youth, unto himself unknown ? 
The colons stroke his head form’d for a crown, 

And shew him France, pleased with his childish play— 
But war shall be his game another day ! 

The slender arm that rising ball has hurl'd, 

Unnerved as yet, ere long shall shake the world, 

And France receive him to her friendly shore, 

To cast him out, but ne’er forget him more. 

Oh mark him! for thy proud realm he'll enfold 
Beneath his sway. Louis! thy heir behold! 


Where goes that Chief, in Italy renown’d ? 
E ype ] tell, and ancient Thebes resound 
Wit his exploits, and echo back his fame: 
But he returns alone, and yet his name 
From feeble hands the rod of power can rend. ‘ 
Republicans deceived! haste ye to bend 
Your stubborn spirits to his sovereign sway, 
And to his throne reluctant homage pay. 
With mid-day glory see him a 
While on the imperial crown that decks his brow, 
Like jewels which their varied rays combine, 
Jena, and Austerlitz; and Wagram shine ; 

us, enslaved ourselves, strange charms we found 
In his proud rule;—his glory was our own : 

one hand on France, he held her down, 

And with th’ other the whole world he bound. 


Nought, then, his power resistless e’er shall shake! 
Elba appears to shew me my mistake: 

From ce towards France he turns a longing eye— 
Hark ! from yon brig there comes how strange a cry ! 
‘ Lie down and hide your arms, the day draws near, 
Nor let your famed three-colour’d flag appear ; 

Our skiff her course unheeded thus shall run’— 

It is his voice, he lands, and France is won. 


But, ah! he plays, he loses—and men greet 
His fall:—the eagle at the | ‘d’s feet 
Transforms a hero, child of chance alone, 
Intoa of renown ; 
Wiile kings, born for oblivion, thus became, 
By his o’erthrow, —— of his fame : 
Sharing his immortality, 
They go unto posterity. 
One stormy day he reign’d and pass’d away, 
But shone the while with such resplendent light, 
» with the past com , the following day, 
Torpid and dull, seem’d gloomy as the night.” 


This fragment is a spirited and faithful 
translation from the pen of Mr. J. Spooner, 
and gives a very fair specimen of the author’s 
style and manner. 





Southey’s History of the Peninsular War. 


Havine, in our last No., intreduced this 
Important publication to our readers, and 
confessed.our want of space wherein to do it 
any thing like justice, we shall now only 
briefly return to more general topics, and 
cite an account of human wretchedness which 
ought to make men shudder at the thoughts of 
Many of the French prisoners were 
March 1810) on board prison ships in the 

of Cadiz, when, “ during a tremendous 
with unabated 


war, 


gale, which continued four 


‘|fested towards them, the negligence of the 
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afterwards half as many more, were landed 
upon Cabrera, a rocky island about fifteen 
miles in circumference, with no other inhabit- 
ants than a handful of soldiers, who were sta- 
tioned there to prevent the Barbary. corsairs 
from making it a place of rendezvous, 
tents were provided for the superior officers, 
the remainder were left to shelter themselves 
as they could. -There was but one spring on 
the island, and in summer this was dry: they 
discovered some old wells, which had been filled 
up, and which, when cleared, yielded bad 


and about forty merchantmen were* driven to 
the side of the bay which they occupied, and 
went on shore at the height of the spring tide. 
The men were taken out by the boats of the 
British squadron, and the ships were set on 
fire by the enemy’s red-hot shot ; but no small 
part of the lading fell into their hands. During 
the tempest, the French on board the prison 
ships could not receive their supplies of pro- 
visions and water from the shore ; their signals 
of distress were disregarded by the Spaniards ; 
and if the British Admiral had not sent his 
boats to their relief as soon as the gale abated, 
very many more of these miserable men than 
actually perished must have fallen victims, the 
Spaniards being in no haste to encounter the 
swell for the sake of enemies whom they seem 
to have considered as out of the pale of hu- 
manity. In the case of these prisoners, indeed, 
they had cast off all compassion, and the obdu- 
racy of the national character was fully mani- 


government being in this instance hardly less 
criminal than the‘avarice and brutality of those 
whom it employed.” 

“* Two ships of the line were at this time) 
under orders to carry part of them to the 
Canaries; and more would have been sent to 
Majorca and Minorca, whither 5000 had been 
transported in the preceding year, if the in- 
habitants had not at this crisis been in a state 
of excitement which would have rendered a 
farther importation dangerous both to the 
prisoners themselves and to the government. 
Serious disturbances had broken out in both 
islands, not from any spirit of disaffection, but 
from distress, and indignation that so many of 
these unhappy persons should be cast among 
them, and no adequate means provided for 
their subsistence. The Minorcans were less 
likely to be patient under such misgovernment 
than any other Spaniards, remembering the 
prosperity and good order which they had en- 
joyed while their island was in possession of 
the English ; with them, however, the ebulli- 
tion of popular feeling past harmlessly off, 
while Majorca became the scene of a di 
ful and dreadful tragedy. Some fugitives landed 
at Palma from those parts of the south which 
had lately fallen under the French yoke ; they 
brought horrible tales concerning the invasion 
of Andalusia and the conduct of the invaders ; 
and the people, excited by these horrors, cried 
out for vengeance upon the prisoners. ‘Troops 
were called out to protect these unfortunate 
men, but the soldiers would not act against 
their countrymen ; and when the commander, 
General Reding, as the only means of saving 
the prisoners, consented that they should be 
sent to the desert island of Cabrera, many were 
butchered in his presence, in spite of his en- 
treaties and exertions, and many thrown into 
the sea, before the embarkation could be 
effected ; nor could it have been effected, if the 
soldiers had not at length been provoked tv fire 
upon the mob. Five thousand at first, and 





* «* Some days after the storm, the boats of the Triumph 
icked up about thirty tons of quicksilver, in leathern 
— of fifty — each, which were cast on shore from 
the wreck. They 
and after-hold, and the bags heving been thoroughly 


was coilected, hut it insinuated itself every where, and not 
less than ten tons weight was su 
the timbers, which could only 


ship, and removing a plank at the lowest 


to remove them im: ly, many 


sent to Gil 


were stowed below in the store-rooms 


soaked in the sea, decayed and burst before the danger 
was perceived. As much of the quicksilver as possible 


id to have Fe between 
cleared by docking the 
rt near the 
keel. The provisions were spoilt ; two or three hundred 
of the crew were so severely affected, that it was necessary 

mediate! of them being in a 
state which left littie chance of recovery; and theship was 
ibraltar to have all her stores taken out, and 


87 


few 


water, and very little of it. The supplies from 
Palma were sent so irregularly, sometimes 


owing to the weather, but far more frequently 


to inhuman negligence, that scores and hun- 


dreds of these miserable creatures died of 


hunger and thirst; many were in a state of 

complete nakedness, when in mere humanity 

clothing was sent them by the British com- 

mander in the Mediterranean: and at other 

times they were kept alive by barrels of biscuit 

and of meat which the English ships threw 

overboard for them, to be cast on shore. But 

in the third year of their abode, the captain of 
a Spanish frigate, whose name ought to have 
been recorded, remonstrated so effectually upon 
the manner of their treatment, that from that 
time they were regularly supplied with food. 

He gave them potatoes and cabbage and tobacco 
seed, from which they raised sufficient for their 
consumption: and having by persevering la- 
bour, without any other tools than a single 
knife, broken six feet into a rock, on the sur- 
face of which there was appearance enough of 
moisture to excite their hopes, they obtained a_ 
supply of water. Some of them used the skulls 
of their own dead, for want of other vessels, to 
contain it ;—and others, with no such excuse 
of necessity, manufactured buttons from their 
bones! About 1500 entered the Spanish ser- 
vice rather than endure a banishment to which 
no end could be foreseen ; and some 500, chiefly 
officers, were in compassion removed to Eng- 
land. At the end of the war not more than 
2000 remained in Cabrera, nearly half of those 


-| who had been landed there having sunk under 


their sufferings. The Spaniards departed from 
the straight path of probity when they broke 
the terms of capitulation which had been 
granted at Baylen, They committed that 
breach of faith in deference to popular outcry, 
and to the sophistry of one who soon proved 
himself a traitor,—the most odious of all those 
men whom the Revolution either found wicked 
or made so: and in the subsequent treatment 
of the prisoners humanity was as little regarded 
as honour had been in detaining them. Many 
and grievous were the errors which the 
Spaniards committed in the course of the war ; 
but this is the only part of its history which 
will be remembered for them as a national re- 
proach. On the other hand, the French had 
as yet abated nothing of that insolent cruelty 
with which they began the contest, supposing 
that they could intimidate the Spanish nation. 
Soult, who had recommended that all the com- 
manding officers employed in Spain should be 
impassible,—incapable of any feeling by which 
they might even possibly be moved to com- 
punction,—issued at this time an edict not less 
extraordinary than Kellermann’s. After various 
enactments, some of which were as impracti- 
cable as they were rigorous, imposing penalties 
upon the inhabitants of those districts in which 
the patriotic parties should commit any crimes, 
as this Frenchman was pleased to denominate. 
their hostilities against the invaders of their 








Violence, three line of battle ships, one frigate, 


undergoa thorough clearance,” 


ere he prononneed, ‘ that there was no 
Spanish army, exoept that of his catholic ma- 





THE LITERARY re mtb: Te 


oseph ‘Napoléon 5 all parties, there. | Been 
aden in. the provinces, whatever 

bere nthe aan and whoever might be 

‘their comn shonid’ he treated‘as banditti, 

t than ‘robbery and 

the Sndividuale of such parties 

‘be'then in arms should be imme- 

rel pings the’ and shot, ‘and their ao 

the’ high When the re- 

‘auler Awe that xs a ol was actually 

carried into effect, they. ‘reprinted it, with a 

‘counter decree by its ‘side, in French and 

Spanish, declaring anew, * that every Spaniard 

ble df bearing arms was in thesé times-a 

; that “for: every one who’ stiould "be 

‘by the: Fréneli, in conéequence of the 

‘Of the ferocious Soult, who called himself 

e ‘of Dalmatia, the three first Frenchmen 

‘taken ‘jin arms ‘should  irfallibly Ve° hanged ; 

* three for every house which the enemy burnt 

“in their devastating system, and three for every 

Bo kee who should: petish in’ the’ fire.’ . Soult 

imtelf they declared unworthy of the. protec- 

. tion of the Naw of nations, while his decree 

rémained unrepealed. ‘They gave orders, that 

' if he were taken, ‘he should be punished as a 

roller ; and they took measures for circulating 

* both decrees throtighoit Europe, to the end 

* that’all persons igh it be-informed of the atro- 

* cious’ conduct: of these enemies of the human. 

* fade’; ‘and that ‘those inhabitants of:the coun- 

‘tries which were in alliance: with France, or, 

* more truly, which were enslaved by het, who | 

- were vinhappy enough to have children, or | 

kinsmen, ‘or friends, serving in the French 

armies in. Spain, might see the fate prepared 

‘ for'them by the barbarity of a monster, who 

“thought by such means to subdue a’ free and 

* ‘noble nation.” 

’ In the same spirit, though w: ith some redeem- 

circumstances, (in October;) where the 

ne ‘@f Portugal was the scene, we ate told— 

“Tt was because Massena was too strong in 

to be boatén without a greater expense 

of ‘than Lotd Wellington could then af- 

ford,* that the British commander trusted to 

fardine, and to that worrying’ em of na- 

tional warfare which no army can withstand. 

Famine would’ sadn and surely have compelled 

the ‘invaders: to retreat, if the: orders of the 

wt had’ been duly observed, and .the 

titty comp cleared ‘of all stores before 

‘approached.’ But the local magis- 

pect ‘Rad not taken effectual measures for 

these ofders: while the danger was 

, they had continued to hope it 

might be averted, or at least that it would not 

reach, thoir eo districts ; and in very 

the farmers had their 

stores, that they might not be constrained to 

sell them ‘to the commissioners’ at a low price 

at long credit. The precautionary mer- 

res ofthe governthent were so far carried 

nto effect, that the: enemy were severely dis- 

tressed, and finally found it to abandon | toc 

their enterprise ; reapers were able to — 

some’ months ‘upon what they found, for. 

nothing -eseaped their search. The French 

h See incceohunter ree 

a at ed in their es for booty 

arn nd u regular system. They 

th tools for the work of pillage, 

wad Ghote plese of Soraioaty tn which places of 

concealment could’ be constructed they broke 

Sin nae se ater Nibediies Soult he 

hem ‘by any contrivance of that 

kind. Having satisfied themselves that ane 
‘was secreted above ground, they proceeded 

examine whether ag was any hew masonry, | pu 

or if apy part of the’ or ground-floor had 


er | dug there : ee ‘there was no such fallida: 
‘tion, they’ poured ‘water, and if it: were ab- 
sorbed in one piace faster than another, there 
they broke the earth. There were men who at 
the first glance could. pronounce whether any 
thing had been buried beneath the soil, and 
when they probed with an iron rod, or, in de- 
fault of'it, with sword or bayonet, it was found 
that they were seldom mistaken in their judg- 
ment. «The habit of living by prey called forth, 
as in beasts, a faculty of. discovering it : there 
was one soldior'whose: scent became so acute, 
that if he approached tlie place where wine 
had been concealed, he would go unerringly to 
the spot.. But before supplies could be brought 
in by this marauding system, the distress which 
was felt in the invading army.occasioned a con- 
siderable desertion. .The more: desperate de. 
serters, instead of going over to the British 
lines, collected in strong parties in:the country 
about Alcobaga, Nazaré, and’ As Caldas da 
Rainha, and at length formed themselves .into 
aregular army of robbers, calling themselves 
the 11th corpsy under their officers and gene- 
ral. When, they fell'in with a detachment of 
heir countrymen, they. compelled them to joint 
with them, and in.a short time their numbers 
{amounted to.more than 1600. The. annoyance 
became at length more serious to Massena than 
to the Portugueze ; he sent two strong detach- 
ments against them, and it was not till.after 
an obstinate action that they surrendered to a 
superior foree,—their leaders -were then shot, 
‘and the men returned to a course of duty which 
pe very little from their predatory life.”" 





“ The eels of Lisbon had not been without 
some apprehension that the British government 
would withdraw, rather in hopelessness than in 

| weakness, from, the contest... ‘The,merchants, 
| therefore, had prepared to take flight, some for 
| Brazil, others.for England. But when they 
saw with what. determination the lines were 
manned; this apprehension was laid aside; the 
fullest confidence succeeded, and all persons 
relied upon the skill of Lord Wellington, the 
strength of his position, and the discipling and 
courage of: thé allied armies.. Such was the 
security which they felt behind his im ble 
lines, that parties resorted to Alhandra for the | ; 
sake of seeing. them, as idlers flock ‘ from 
London to. behold a review. A battalion of 
British. seamen had been. formed-to serve in 
defending that. part of the: position. .-Land 
service was a jubilee to these: men ; they had 
the town of Alhandra to themselves, the inha- 
bitants having forsaken. it,,and ‘there those 
who were off guard sat in large armed chairs of 
embossed leather, two centuries old, smoking 
and drinking in the open streets. In Tecon- 
noitring this part of the line from the side of 
Villa Franca, Geneval.La Groix was killed by 
a shot \ ape the water. Frequent skirmishes 
the, Fen sh the right flank and in the rear of 
rench encampment; but the 
those agreements which woul ene 
“ote will sometimes produce between ene- 
mies, did not fire upon each other, and this 
gave occasion for some of the old humanities of 
war. Some of our men even went and drank 
wine with the French, till an order was issued 
prohibiting a sort of intercourse which could 
neither with propriety’ nor safety be per- 
mitted.” 
Here we must conclude, — recommend. 
ing this History, as a truly British work, dis- 
| pabtie® great talents, to the best regards of the 
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Smith : Dublin, Westley and Te 
| THoten the production’ of a| yourg/imedieal 
man (apparently yet' a student), we have: net 
seen a more practi¢ally valuable little steg 
than the present.. It:is an. excellent com. 
pilation, not: only for. persons in the same 
profession with its editor, but also for the 
general public, to be consulted: as pha ear 
for technical and chemical ternis. It Lage Toe 
the most authoritative, pharmacopeias, im 
and English }.the old and new: nomenclapures ; 
an arrangement of the materia thedica; vora. 
bulary for the. translation of prescriptions; and . 
a great deal more of useful and important 
information. There is.» modest preface : such 
as we should have expected from the merit of 
the vohime, which, both in design and execu. 
tion, reflects. much credit on Mr. Castle. We 
warmly. recommend it to every student: in 
medicine as un elementary guide. ; 


The Posthumous Letter of the late Ditke of 
York, &c. (said to be a Third Edition), with 
Observations, ge. Clerc Smith. 

A most impudent and wadetites fabrica- 

io. 


Triomphe de [ Epliee, en dix. Chants, Par 
lAbbé Recullé, Chapelain:de Made. Bland, 
Kippax -Park, York Shire. Paris, 1826. 
Béthune. 1 

AN epic, in ten cantos, on the Triumph of the 

Church, written by the C of Madame 

Bland, "Kippax Park, York Shire, has at least 

something of novelty to mmend it to no- 

tice ; and the more so, is guarded on. the 
bu the following declaration 1. “ Je 
comme contrefait: tout Exemphire 
am aig de ma signetare-—F- peal 
e sores say this of preserving 
the cop wit ew wo aon to pores = 

Stearee, | ough the ure is only print 

and the name spelt diferent, y we cannot 

tell, from that on the title-page: The book is 

in French verse, very nonsense, and a 

very great pny hé grandest of its dis- 

coveries, not even cmnepeteag destruction of 

Gog and Satan by one flesh of lightning, 

perhaps is, that Buonaparte's fall was a punish- 

ment by. Christ 7 s having persecuted the 
pope !! ' '—_Canto 1X. 


Eccentric Tales, from the German. Part I. 
The Troubadours, with five coloured Illus- 
trations. - By ‘George Cruikshank; from 
Sketches by Alfred re London. 
J. Robins. 


ingly, . 
tion to another, a i ye Back to t oan 
childish criticism, are fain to recommend the 
book for the sake of the pictures. 


’ 


The Book of Spirits, gc. London. 
W..C.. Wright. 


Nor the first piece of rubbish for which gilding 
has done wonders." With all possible pai 
bestow on an. elegant illuminated ti 

we have to mention gold mixed with colouring, 
prettily and showily ; but further, forthe literary 
part, this deponent sayeth not. 
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‘tile vatiety-of narrative, and they are told in 
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| Tales of 4 Pil i 


n., By the Author of * A} 
Summer rmble in. the 


‘North Highlands.” 


| J@me. Edinburgh, W. Hunter; London, J. 


‘ Waueres in’ elegan Ta these 
P TEN ;in very. t, language 

foage display a cultivated amind than 
pe original talent. Still there is consider- 


-wa ersy and pleasing style. .We doubt not, 
‘ae oom all in-all, but that many readers 
. will pass ‘an amusing evening over these pages. 


ve ak rte ee wal ’ 

. Ahab: a Poemin Four Cantos. By 8. R.. Jack- 
gon, ‘Author .of ‘* Lament. of Napoleon,” 
‘Fall ‘of the Crescent,” .and ‘ Affection’s 

«> Fictiaa™ ‘dbondon, printed for the Author ; 

'« ‘and sold by Sherwood, Gilbert, and. Piper. 

‘No mistake is more common, than that poeti- 

“eal' feeling: is poetical talent; yet never was 

opinion more ill-founded. The author whose 

numerous works head this notice would be a 

if taste, industry, nay some degree of 
talent, would make one ;' but these, though in- 
disputable requisites, do not constitute genius. 
Poetry has taken so high a standard, that what 
would in other days: have given the writer 

- considerable rank, now makes him barely re- 

- epectable. ' 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 

NATIONAL POLITY AND FINANCE. | 
Tur Ten Papers developing a new Plan of 
. Natjonal. Currency, and Finance, which ap- 
_ peared in ten successive Nos,. of the. Literary 
Gazette, from Oc 7th to December 9th, 
have, according to out promise, been. thrown 
into the shape of a Pamphiét, peculiarly ar- 
ranged for notation and reference, and pub- 
lished.** Of the importance of the, subjeot it 
does not become wie speak ; but, knowing the | 
strong sensation which was produced by these 
Papers as. they. were singly perused, we trust 
we'may, without imputation, say, that they are 
likely to attract,still greater attention in their 
collected form. The conclusion at which they 
arrive is, that — : ; . 
“A paper circulation . 

ineonvertible into gold— 

alisltnden. yt 
perfectly secured— 


ree from panic— - . - 
universally and equably diffused— 
+ suited to local wants— 
susceptible of .regulation— 
limited to a maximum— 
guarded against forgery— 
and yielding a revenue— 
ts fit to compete with the precious metals. 
» the problem (proposed by the Earl of Liverpool) 
pA a making the value of property steady and in- 
the currency i invariabl2, 
has, we think, soon the Racheasne pages.” 
.. ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
a Se ». APRICA. 


Cartaix Owex, who has, within. these few 
months, returned ftom his perilous ‘and most 

voyage of discovery to ‘the. east 
coast of Africa, has just been appointed Go- 
vernor of Fernando Po,‘ whither the settlement 
of Sierra Leone is to be itnmediately trans- 
ferred.’ This ‘appears to be in conformity with 
Mf. Macqueeri’s plans, as explained in Black- 
Wood's‘Magazine ; but which, according to the 
hest information we have heen able’ to collect 
from ‘persons well acquainted with the subject, 











and who derive their knowledge from actual 
residence in both places, do not deserye to be 
entirely relied or acted upon. 


MEDICAL ESSAYS.—NO, I. 
«« First the t, 
Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms.” 
Shakespeare. 

Wuotven is desirous of promulgating a doc. 
trine| not in’ unison -with the préconéeivéed 
opinions or with the prejudices ofthe world, 
must first ‘himself be satisfied of its truth ; 
without this conviction, he-can never assume 
that commanding deportmient which is requi- 
site to withstand: those attacks that self-love, 
and many feelings deeply rooted by edtication, 
fostered by vanity, and st ed ‘by habit, 
always oppose‘to every innovation. He should 
also be prepared to prove that his opiniofis’ are 
not the offspring of mere speculation, the flashes 
of a kindled imagination, but:the result of ob- 
servation guided by knowledge and confirmed 
by experience ; and lastly, he must not ofily 
arm himself with patience téhear every objec- 
tion, and to examine its merits impartially, 
but with candour also to acknowledge error, 

and with generosity to avow a defeat. 

' The author of the enstiing series of Medical 
Essays considers himself called upon to lay 
these axioms before his redders at the com- 
mencement of his’ task, to demonstrate that 
he is fully uware-of the’ importance of the 
character which’ he Has assumed ; that he has 
not inconsiderately invested himself with the 
robe of the teacher; nor proffered himself 
unprepared to maintain the truth of his pre- 
cepts. Although the ‘shade which involves 
him, in common with evéry anonymous writer, 
might enable him'to hazard opinions without 


the dread of sibility, ri no wish,| 
to cover himself with such 2 and hesi- 
tates not to declare his readiness to defend, :in 
his proper persori should it be requisite, every 
consequence that may follow an adherence to 
his advice. . In'assuring his readers that he is 
a regular physician, has passed the meridian 
of life, and expended more: than’ half of the 
term of‘ years already allotted to. him in the 
study and’ practice of his profession, 'he does 
not mean to boast how far he has. profited by 
the opportunities of improvement which have 
been afforded to him; ‘but humbly to hope 
that these shall be thought at least sufficient 
to have familiarised him with the accidents 
which’ impede the equal flow of the current of 
life; to entitle him to some confidénce as a 
pilot amidst its shoals and quicksands; and-to 
obtain ‘for him the serious atténtion of those 
whom he addresses. The subject, indeed, might 
of itself command consideration,. were men as 
deliberate and thoughtful regarding the preser- 
vation of health as of fortune ; or were they as 
anxious to fly from sickness as from poverty. 
And yet, to quote the language of out great 
moralist, ** such is the power of health, that 
without its co-operation every other comfort is 
torpid and lifeless, as the powers of vegetation 
without the sun.”* 

It may be affirmed that mah’ is born in a 
state of perfect health $ for' although’ an here- 
ditary predisposition réndets ‘some individuals 
more susteptible than othérs to peculiar dis- 
eases, yet, when the co nisation is 
complete, arid the degree of vitality sufficient 
to actuate the machinery of the liuman frame, 
an infant thus constituted and endowed cannot 
be regarded in any other state than that of 
health. If it be the intention of Providence, 
as there is every reason to believe, that the 





animal body should be capable of resisting with 
pacity impressions of heat, cold, light, 
‘air,.and all the other external ‘of the 
world into which it is ushered at Birth: it ma 
be demanded, why this primitive state of hed 
cannot be maintained? The cause’it obvious 
—the artificial circumstances in'which society 
has placed the human ‘race ;—and as mankind 
is ‘acquainted’ with’ no staté ‘of existence in 
which these circumstances do not operate, 
reason teaches that ‘means should be taken to 
obviate their baneful influence. Bhit; instemd 
of listening to the dictates of reason,—tather 
than make fae: an with the rors 
of his cpnstitution, and study to presetve it in 
ye vigour,—man too often yields him- 
self up to the government of ighotance’ and 
presumption: the first momerit ‘even in'which 
he draws breath sees ‘him placed under’ the 
control of individuals totally inadequate to 
the important charge of preserving the infant 
coristitution in its original state, and aiding’ its 
progress to ‘maturity. In support of this 
general ‘remark, let us trace the management 
of the infant from its birth, and examine how 
far its dress, its‘ food, its exercise, and 
its education, as generally’ adopted in this 
country, are calculated to promote the growth 
and health’ of the body, and to unfold) in 
accordance with’ these, the facultiés of the 
mind. ~ 
Dress.—No sooner is‘ an infant born and 

laced in the hands of the nurse, frequently an 
individual who has taken upon herself the office 
she holds because age’has unfitted her for any 
other occupation, than its clothed ‘in a niminer 
only materially to and ititerrupt the 
functions of life.‘ The body is’ first roihed in 
several yards of flannel bandage,’ the tight 
of which -is regulated bythe discretiott 
nurse; over this is placed a shirt, with sleeves, 
then’ a body or soft stays, to which is ‘attaéhelt 
a petticoat ;. and, lastly, a gown of frock, fur. 
nished ‘also with sleeves. ‘ The head is cdvefed 
with one or more caps, the outermost of whi¢h, 
generally ornamented with a profusion of ‘Iseé, 
is kept on with a strap or tapes applied under 
the chin. Now, although I am not'so enthu. 
siastic ‘an admirer of naturé as to réecémménil 
that a newly-born infant should be left naked, 
like a Puppy, et I must contend, that such a 
mode ‘of clothing an infant as is gen 
adopted, at so early an age, is inconsistent wi 
the comfort of the child, injurious to health, 
and in every respect irrational. I’ am, how- 
ever, ready to admit, that this mode of dressiny 
a child is highly rational, compared with’ the 
custorn of swathing still practised’ in some parts 
of Europe ;“but, because English women are 
now. too enlightenéd to permit ‘a ‘babe"to be 
bandaged into the similitude of an Egyptian 
mummy, and bound down upon a are 
they to remain insensible to any farther ‘im- 
provement Certainly not; and 1: appeal to 
their good sense and maternal feeling, whether* 
it be not-éf more importance to te the 
clothing, both as regards quali form, to 
the nature of the ‘child’s habit in the first 
month, at least, of its life, than to torture it by 
adorning iit as ‘a block, to exhibit ‘to advantage 
the work of the milliner and the ‘lace maker. 
How, then, I hear maty'a mother anxious 
inquiring, is an infant to be clothed? I wi 
endeavour to instruct her; and if she close her 
ears against the foolish remarks of the nurse, 
and listen without ‘prejudice, I have ‘little 
doubt ‘of béing able to cénvince her of the 
gor my plan. 
All that a child requires, as far as regatds 
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clothing in the first month of its existence, irs 
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covering for the trunk and extremities 

. of a material soft and agree. 

able to the skin, and which can retain, in an 
the animal temperature. These 

to be found in perfection in fine 

recommend that the only 

i first 7 or six wees, be 

a square piece of flannel, large enough to in- 
volve fully, and overlapping the whole of the 
with the exception of the head, which for 

i ill presently state, should be 

This wrapper should 

ry a button near the breast, and left so 
permit the arms and legs to ings | 

stretched and moved in every direetion. It 
whould be succeeded by a loose’ flannel gown, 
with sleeves, which should be worn till the end 
of the second month; after which, this may be 
changed to the common clothing used for chil- 
dren of this age. Whoever adopts this form of 
dress, will be gratified by observing the easy 
unrestrained movements of the infant; and 


i perspiration being promoted over the 
whole body, the sympathy between the stomach 
and skin is maintained in such a state as to 
promote the healthy function of the former, 
‘and, consequently, to preserve the latter from 
the attack of eruptions, depending on a de- 
praved digestion, not less than on checked per- 
apretien, It is, indeed, distressing to observe 
@ manner in which the chests ope of 
young children are exposed, and the suffer- 
_ in cold weather, to which this custom 
subjects them, even when it is productive of no 
evil, ti 


As I strenuously recommend the preservation 
of the warmth of the trunk and of the extre- 
mities, itis natural to inquire why the head is 
to be left uncovered ? To ey this aapenens 
inconsistency, it is proper to inform my ers 
that the head is the of the child most per- 
fected, and more freely supplied with blood than 
the extremities,—a circumstance depending 
on the mode in which the child is furnished 
with the maternal blood before birth, and the 
fetal circulation. Although this determina- 
tion.of blood to the head be pay yee 
ductive Ene at apne in a thy 
infant, yet it renders the more susceptible 
of diseases of excitement and increased circula- 
tion.of the blood than other parts of the infan- 
tile body, and thence the greater frequency of 
inflammation of the membranes of the brain, 
and of its sequel—water in the head—in in- 
fi than at any future period of life. The 
head, therefore, requires to be less clothed than 
the trunk and extremities; and, experience has 
confirmed the benefit to be expected from 
leaving it altogether without a cap, or any 
covering, except when the child is carried 
_into the open air ; aud then the bonnet or hat 
employed should be formed of the lightest and 
least heating materials. By attending to these 
rules, and leaving uncovered the heads of in- 
fants, and washing them daily with cold water, 
and at the same time regulating the diet, and 
keeping the bowels open, children strongly pre- 
‘disposed to water in the head have escaped that 
disease, although others of the same family, with 
whom these precautions were not observed, 
have fallen the victims of its attacks. But the 
recommendation of this practice is making a 
powerful assault upon the prejudices of both the 
-mother and ‘the nurse ; and it is amusing to 
Temark the obstacles which .oppose its ad 
tion, when it is urged by the physician. At 


the first mention of it, the look of amazement 
of the mother is reflected by a glance of still 
greater astonishment from the nurse, who, 
while she appears to be busy with the affairs of 
the room, is listening eagerly to the monstrous 
doctrine, ever and anon casting a look of ex. 
treme contempt upon the speaker, and smother- 
ing the wrath which is ready to. burst forth 
upon his counsel the moment he leaves the 
apartment. ‘‘ Did you ever hear the like of 
that? To make a fool of the little dear! No, 
no, ma’am! I knows better. No baby that 
comes through my hands shall never be so 
treated. Without a cap, forsooth! I won- 
ders, indeed, what he would do with the open 
of the head? Perhaps he would not put a 
piece of flannel on that neither; I always puts 
two pieces. What would people say to see the 
poor child so served :—and all these beautiful 
caps, in which he looks so handsome, to be 
thrown aside? What would Lady Busybody 
and Mrs. Lackwit, and all the genteel ladies 
that visits you, dear ma’am, say ? Poor child! 
you shan’t be treated so! Bless his pretty 
face!” The idea of being the object of criti- 
cism, and the dread of appearing singular, are 
at all times powerful motives against any at- 
tempt to walk out of the beaten track ; and 
when these are backed by long-fostered preju- 
dices, it is not wonderful that mothers are 
shaken in their resolution to follow the advice 
of the physician in this matter, even when they 
are convinced that it is right: but when they 
believe that the nurse’s experience is paramount 
to what they consider the theory of the doctor, 
the decigion is soon given; and, until disease 
makes its attack, the infant is produced as an 
instance of the sagacity of the nurse, and of the 
good taste of the mother. If there were, how- 
ever, no othéfreason for disusing caps for in- 
fants but the improvement which it produces 
in the look of the child, I would maintain that 
this is a sufiicient inducement. Nothing but 
custom can reconcile us to the cap, with all its 
lace and trumpery ornaments, on the beautiful 
head of a child; and I would ask any one to 
say candidly, whether they think the children 
in the pictures of Titian and of Raffaelle 
would be improved by having their heads co- 
vered with caps, instead of the silken curls, the 
adornment of nature, which cluster round their 
smiling faces. With to the never-fail- 
ing argument founded on the necessity of co- 
vering the opening of the head, it may be 
proper to inform our fair readers, that this is 
not a defect in the head of the child, nor a 
part which requires more covering than the 
other parts of the head, but that it is an admi- 
rable device of nature to facilitate the birth of 
the child, and to admit the rapid development 
of the brain which occurs during infancy. As 
soon as ossification can take place with safety, 
boney matter is deposited on the edges of the 
bones in the vicinity of these fontenelles, or 
open parts, and these bones stretching forward 
till they meet, what was before only membrane 
becomes solid as the other parts of the skull. 
This process is not: facilitated by any external 
covering, nor is it possible that cold, or any 
disease, can be communicated through these 
membranous parts of the skull, were they never 
to close. When the head is kept totally un- 
covered, the hair grows rapidly; dandriff and 
other scurfy diseases rarely attack the scalps ; 
catarrhs, snuffies, and similar complaints, sel- 
dom shew themselves; and the period of den- 
tition, the most precarious in the life of an 
infant, passes without trouble. Another custom 
of nurses, that of laying children altogether 





under the bed-clothes, so that the head and 





face are as much covered as the other parts of 
the body, cannot be too much reprobated. It 
renders the child much more susceptible of cold 
than it would otherwise be; and many of the 
instances of thrush, and the lamentable cases 
of morbid snuffles which sometimes occur, may 
be attributed to this custom. 
As the child advances in age, and is capable 
of exercising its limbs, and especially after jt 
can walk and run, the blood being then more 
freely circulated, and the animal heat more 
equally diffused over the body, the trunk and 
the extremities require less external warmth 
from clothing than in infancy. Still, however, 
the dress, whatever may be its fashion, should 
afford protection to the chest, to the improper 
exposure of which, in this changeable climate, 
many consumptive attacks may be traced, 
The clothing should also continue to be light 
and loose: boys should be left in petticoats 
much longer than is customary ; and the trow. 
sers now put upon girls should be altogether 
discarded. In very young girls also, stays, and 
all articles of attire which press unequally upon 
parts of the body, and all ligatures and band. 
ages, should be avoided; for instead of affording 
support to a weak frame, stays and bandages 
favour deformity. It is a curious but an un. 
doubted fact, that the majority of deformed 
persons are of the female sex, a circumstance 
which probably is owing to the restraints in 
dress imposed upon that part of the species, 
from the mistaken notion that the delicacy of 
their bodies requires artificial support. In 
proffering these remarks, it must not, how- 
ever, be supposed that I am an enemy to dress; 
on the contrary, if cleanliness be justly consi- 
dered a virtue, an attention to neatness and 
elegance in attire, as having a considerable 
share in the formation of character, ought to be 
early inculcated: but these attributes of dress 
are not incompatible with warmth ; and, surely 
the primary object of clothing is to guard the 
body from the impression of those atmospheric 
alternations which are likely to prove hurtful. 
We have no doubt that many may imagine 
that the attention which I have recommended 
to dress in infancy, savours too much of the’ 
labor ineptiarum, * the toil of trifling cares.” 
To those who think in this manner, I would 
reply, that much of the comfort of life depends 
upon attention to trivial circumstances ; and 
that, as a beam, when accurately balanced, is 
turned by a feather; so health may be lost by 
inattention to matters in themselves apparently 
the most insignificant. Bruce, the Abyssinian 
traveller, after: surviving a: thousand dangers 
during his adventurous enterprise, fell a victim 
to carelessness, in descending a few steps at the 
threshold of his own dwelling. T. 
February 10, 1827. 





CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR FEBRUARY. 


Tae earlier part of this month is not distin- 
guished by any remarkable configurations in 
the starry sphere. 

18th day, 20 hrs. 52 min. The sun enters 
Pisces, the last of the winter signs; his true 
place in the heavens being in the girdle of 
Aquarius, which has advanced to the place 
occupied 2,000 years since by the last of the 
zodiacal train. “This apparent motion of the 
starry host eastward, is in consequence of the 
solar and lunar action.on the spheroidal figure 
of the earth causing it to deviate from the 
plane of its revolution; which slow vibratory 
motion being transferred to the heavens, occa- 
sions an annual reéession of 50°18” of the 
equinoctial points, so that an entire revolution 
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of the heavens will be completed in 25,827 
years, called the Great or Platonic Year. 

94th day. The sun enters the river of 
Aquarius. This asterism is supposed to have 
some reference to the inundation of the Nile, 
which was fabled, by the ancient Egyptians, 
to have been caused by the overflow of the 
urn held by Aquarius, the stream from which 
(as perpetuated in the heavens) passes through 
several minute stars, till it enters the mouth 
of the southern fish. 


Lunar Phases and Conjunctions. 
He M 


© Full Moon, ineo. .. . ll 10 38 
C Last Quarter, Libra »+. BH 1 
@ New Moon, Aquarius . . . 2% 10 14 
The Moon will be in conjunction with 
D He M. 
gtr ti 
NE sce +. 

2st day, 21 hrs. 7 min. An occultation of 
Venus by the moon, which, though occurring 
after the sun has attained considerable altitude, 
may be observed with a telescope; their discs 
will be similarly illuminated. Venus with 
“ unfilled horns,” the moon within three days 
of her conjunction with the sun: the dark 
hemisphere of Venus will come first in contact 
with the illuminated limb of the moon, and 
her re-appearance will be indicated by the bright 
cusps emerging from the dark side of the lunar 
disc; the apparent diameter of the planet will 
be 7; of that of the moon’s, and the distance of 
the combined crescents from the sun, 46° 20’ 38” 

20th day, 21 hrs. Mercury in his superior 
conjunction. 

25th day, 9 hrs. Mars in conjunction with 
t Piscium, a star of the fourth magnitude, near 
the ecliptic. 

Jupiter rises, 13th day, 9 hrs. 23 min.; 
19th day, 8 hr’. 58 min.; 25th day, 8 hrs. 33 
min. respectively. Its situation, when on the 
meridian, is favourable for an uninterrupted 
examination of his belts and satellites. These 
latter were discovered in the year 1610, and 
since that period have exhibited all the changes 
which time so slowly develops in the system 
of the primary planets: this arises from the 
velocity of their revolutions, which have thus 
furnished abundance of materials for a compa- 
rison between fact and theory. 


Immersions of the First Satellite. 
D He . 


Satu passes the meridian 13th day, 8 hrs. 
10 min.; 19th day, 7 hrs. 47 min. ; 25th day, 
7 hrs. 24 min. respectively. The conjunction 
of this planet with « Geminorum in the past 
month was not visible, owing to an unfavour- 
able sky: on the 14th day, 9 hrs. 30 min. the 
star and Saturn were so near as to be undis- 
tinguishable from each other by the unassisted 
sight ; when examined by a telescope, the space 
between was found to be 2} of the transverse 

t of the saturnian ring; one of the 
satellites was observed north of the star. 

Deptford. J. T.B 
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LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
Campriper, Feb. 2.— Dr. Smith’s annual 
priate of £25. each, to the two best proficients 
n mathematics and natural philosophy, among 
the ing Bachelors of Arts, were on 
Friday last adj:dged to Mr. T. Turner, of 
Trinity College, and H. P. Gordon, Esq., of 
St. Peter’s College, the second and first 
Wranglers, ; 


Oxrorp, Feb. 3.—On Monday last, the elec- 
tion took place for a Margaret Professor of 
Divinity, in the room of the late Provost of 
Queen’s; when the Rev. Godfrey Faussett, B.D., 
late Fellow of Magdalen College, was the suc- 
cessful candidate. The numbers were as fol- 
low :— 
The Rev. Dr. Nares, Merton College, Regius 
Professor of Modern Histo: 33 
The Rev. Dr. Shuttleworth, 
College 19 
The Rev, Godfrey Faussett, Magdalen College-- 42 


Total.---.- 94 

The Rev. John Fox, M.A., Fellow of 
Queen’s College, was on Thursday last unani- 
mously elected Provost of that Society, in the 
room of the late Rev. Septimus Collinson, D.D. 

On Thursday last, the following degrees 
were conferred :— 

Bachelors in Divinity.—Rev. oO. Owen, Fellow of Jesus 


College; Rev. J, Carne, Oriel College. 
Masters of Arts.—Rev. R. Mealy, St. John’s Collage, 


Grand Compounder; Rev. E. Scobell, Magdeee ; 
W. B. L. Hawkins, Rev. E. Coleridge, J. P. Lightfoot, 
Fellow, Exeter College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—J, H. A. Walsh, Balliol College, 
Grand Compounder; J. W. Wall, Fellow of New College; 
W. Hale, Magdalen Hall; R. Isham, R. Tarbutt, Bra- 
sennose College; J. T. C. Fawcett, W. J. E. Bennett, 
C. W. Page, Student, K. W. Collett; Christ Church; 
W. Annesley, University College; R. C. Butler, Wor- 
cuter College 

Petéreburg, 16th January, 1827; 

Own the 29th of Decembér (O. S.) the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences celebrated the hundredth 
anniversary of its fuundation ; on which occa- 
sion, éleven Russians and sixteen foreigners 
were chosen honorary members. Among the 
latter are, Captain Parry, Sir Humphry Davy, 
Captain Sabine, Mr. Herschell the Astronomer, 
and Mr. Malthus, of London; M. Goithe, of 
Weimar ; M. Battiger, of Dresden ; M. Blumen- 
bach, Professor of Natural History, and M. 
Heeren, Professor of History, Gottingen; M. 
Niebuhr, Professor of Classical Literature, 
Bonn ; and M. Sestini, Archeologist, Florence. 
Fourteen Russian and foreign corresponding 
members were also elected. Among these are, 
Mr. Robert Brown, for London; M. Nees- 
von-Esenbeck, Bonn; and M. Decandolle, 
Geneva. A golden medal was struck on this 
occasion. 








PINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

London and its Vicinity, to the extent of about 
Twenty Miles. In a Series of Plates from 
original Drawings; engraved by George 
Cooke. . 

Tue first two Nos. of this pleasing work have 

appeared, and contain four plates in each, 

namely, Stratford-le-Bow; London Bridge ; 

Hornsey; Prison Ship, Deptford ; Clock House, 

St. Alban’s; Windsor ; Ship-breaking at Wap- 

ping; and the Sessions’ House, Clerkenwell. 

These various subjects are treated by the 

draughtsmen in a very interesting manner ; 

and it is hardly needful to add, that such 
talents as Mr. George Cooke’s have not been 

misapplied upon them. In short, they make a 

high graphic treat, being skilfully executed, 

and remarkable for general artist-like feeling, 
as well as for local fidelity. We observe that 

Mr. Callcott has put the figures and effects 

into four of them. 


Field Marshal H. R. H. the Duke of York. 
Drawn in 1826, by J. Nevill: on Stone. 
H. Perry. 

A Low-pricepD print of H. R. H. at a late 

period of his life; but though like, we cannot 

say a very pleasant ope in the lower portion 





pression, 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
LE VIEILLARD E? L’ORMEAU. 
Par M. T. Chatelain. (Translation.) 

Hart, honour of my native vale, 
Sweet Tree that loves to kiss the gale ! 
Thee, on the day that gave me birth, 
My father’s hand placed in the earth : 
When spring of yore brought joy to me, 
And shed fresh beauty over thee, 
With youthful glee I would exclaim, 
Our age is just, is just the same. 
But from my cheek a manlier brown 
Soon chased of youth the bloomy, down ; 
Spring’s genial breath and Summer's glow 
With statelier vigour bade thee grow ; 
When years gave manhood’s strength to me, 
And palmy attributes to thee, 
With conscious pride I'd still exclaim, 
Our age is just, is just the same. 
With sixty winters, now have fled 
The clustering curls that graced my heud 4 
With sixty summers, far and wide 
Have spread thy boughs and leafy pride : 
The frosts of age have wither’d me, 
The bloom of youth still mantles thee. 
Ah! can I now, dear Tree! exclaim, 
Our age is just, is just the same ? w.J 


LAST WORDS. 
THEN be it so: since we must part, 
And all our blessed dreams are o’er, 
I go to teach my woman’s heart 
To speak, to think of thee no more— 
To hide my bosom’s heavy fears— 
To smile when most my brain may ache 
To mate with misery for years : i 
Oh, heart, forget thy wrongs, or break ! 


Hours, perish’d hours—still Fancy brings 
Your early gladness, light, and bloom, 
Ere grief had droop’d my spirit’s wings, 
And robed Love’s own sweet heaven in 
gloom ! 
Memory, like some dim, ruin’d land, 
Shews traces yet of beauty past ; 
Fallen idols, rear’d by young Hope’s hand, 
Too bright—and oh, too loved—to last ! 
Yet broken, desolate, deprest, 
Thy sun of glory past away, 
Still, Memory ! live in this worn breast, 
Till death may yield it to decay. 
Oh, when the spirit’s light is fled, 
And wither’d all the flowers Love gave— 
When fond hopes, cherish’d long, lie dead, 
The heart knows but one home—the grave ! 
Jan. 22, 1827. C. S—n, 


TO SNOWDON. 
Snowponx, I wish not thou should’st stand 
array’d 
In the bright blaze of summer’s gaudy morn; 
Midst gloominess thy grandeur is display’d, 
And congregated clouds thy brows adorn. 


Thy Genius, throned on his aerial seat, 
While fierce conflicting elements engage, 
Hears the loud thunders burst beneath his feet, 
And frowns defiance on their feeble rage. 


Snowdon! on thee, with savage pleasure fraught 
Whilst fancy ruled, with wonder have i 


gazed ; 
Traversed thy vastness in excursive thought, 
Or shrunk from dangers I myself had raised. 


How oft Idea, on thy c steep, 
Has strove in vain, like thee, in height to rise; 
While, combating misfortune, still I weep, 





of the face, which has, for us, a painful at 


And chain’d to earth, would yet attempt the 
skies, J.C. W. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 
MBS. JOHNSTONE, 
{ (From a Correspondent.)-" 
Tue author of Elizabeth de Bruce is a lady of 
the name'of Johnstone. Mr. Johnstone, her 
husband by a ‘second marriage, kept for some 
years a i at Dunfermline, 


poopy oo eaperes vem orga te — 
; years, ago,, to Inverness, where he, 
' cereter his lady, had charge for seven or 
eight-years of one of the best-conducted coun. 
try soumares. in d. For a lady to 
manage the details, and to pen the leading 
articles of apolitical journal, is not very ‘con, 
— panel re pe ees legs nius and 
ts; yet the truth, we have every 

reason to believe, is exactly as we have stated. 
About two years ago, Mrs. Johnstone and her 
husband-‘removéd to Edinburgh. We have not 
heard of any efforts of ‘her pen since her arri- 
val in that capital previous to’ the pulilication 
of Elizabeth, except a few contributions to 
Janus, a miscellany. published. by Oliver and 
ing urider the superintendence of Professor 
J Wilson, to- which Mr. Lockhart, Dr. 
Maginn,-and Mr. Catlysle, the translator of 
Withelm Meister, ave also said to have contri- 
buted. Mrs.:Johnstone’s former work, Clan: 
Alpin; though its publication was attended with 
difficulties, part of it being printed in 

atid part in» Edinburgh, was, every 

thing consitlered, very successful. We have 
heard that the -author’s share of the profits 


was above a hundred pounds a volume; and |" 


it has proved-a valuable bargain to the -yo 
and enterprising publishers Messrs. ‘Macredie 
and Co. -Clan-Albin was followed almost im- 
mediately by the first of the series of wonderful 
works which have stamped 4 character.on the 
literature of the age—we allude to the Wa- 
verley Novels. It is more than probable that 
the splendid’ productions .of ‘Scott were the 
cause of the long silence of the author of 
¥ii hs for itis matter of common observa- 
-tion, that the. labours of overpowering genius; 
while they call into light a numerous fry of 
ty, authorlings, imitatorum servum pecus, 
ve a tendency to repress, through despair of 
rivaling them, the efforts of those nobler spirits 
which are touched with’ a spark of the same 
fire. However this may be, we have the fact 
before .us, that some dozen of years elapsed 
between Clan-Albin and Elizabeth de Bruce, 
and we know that every attempt was in that 
interval made by: her first publishers to set 
Mrs. Johnston’s pen once more in motion. 
We have only to’ add, ‘from the universal 
consent of her acquaintance, that Mrs. John- 
stone is a woman of lady-like presence, and 
very fascinating’ manners. The.age of a mar- 
ied lady is not'so very ticklish a ‘subject as 
that of a spinster. We su Mrs. J. may 
dé abwiit forty ; rather more than less.’ - 

—— 
SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
Travitions of the Western Highlands. 
NO. X.—RED ANGUS. 


Dvuntnc the outlawry of the Earl of Huntly, 
in the early part:of Queen ‘Mary’s reign, the 
Earl of. Argyle considered that juncture a very 
favourable opportunity for acquiring something 
out: of .the ‘Gordon’s’ country in. Lochaber. 
And accordingly he sent young Lochiel to raise* 
the rents. ; a 

Lochiel went for that purpose, and in his 








- | profound veneration. 


way at the house of one. of the Came- 
rons, who lived near Ben Nevis, in order to 
take him on the expedition. The people of 
Lochaber, however, like those of Gush, ‘* were 
not, lambs:’’ and one of the name of Angus 
Rhua (Red Angus) was very famous amongst 
them for determination and courage. e 
clansman “earnestly dissuaded his ~yoqung .chief 
from: attempting the ‘raid. “* Angus Rhua,” 
said he, ‘‘ will never submit; and it is better 
for-yeu not to endanger yourself amongst the 
people.” Lochjel was indignant at the thought 
of opposition, and insisted on his clansman 
attending him. ‘“* I will go,” replied he; 
‘* but you will not get the rents.” 

They ‘proceeded till they drew near the 
brook which divided the Gordons’ country from 
that of the Camerons’. As they approached 
the bank, the report ofa gun rung before them 
on the hill, and a ball suddenly whistled through 
the eagle’s feather in the bonnet of Lochiel. 
** I told you so,” said his companion: ‘* you 
will never cross the brook.’ The chief, how- 
ever, persisted in going on. He had stepped 
but a few paces, when a second ball struck the 
earth before his feet. Cameron ‘now conjured 
Lochiel to return: ** Angus Rhua is before 
you,” said he; * those balls are a warning— 
they have passed above and below you; depend 
upon it, the next will be between them.” Loch- 
iel was now something appalled; and, after 
some debate, abandoned the purpose of the ex- 
pedition, and returned without the rents. 


SPAIN. 


A Frencu traveller, of the name of Blanqui, 
who was at Madrid in the months of August 
and September last, has’ published the observa- 
tions which he was egabled to make during his 
residence in that capital; and thé presentinter- 
est of the subject induces us to translate them 
into the Literary Gazette. It appears impossible 
to surcharge the picture of the degradation and 
misery to. which pride and superstition have 
reduced Spain. anqui was at his ve 

entrance into the country asked for alms by 
the public functionaries, in rags, who required 
to see his passport. He remarks, that nothing 
can exceed the melancholy appearance, the di- 
lapidation, and the filth of the dwellings, ex- 
cept the wretchedness and ignorance of their 
inhabitants. When’ you wish to go into any 
of these houses, the question is, ** Who 
there?” to which you: must answer, ‘* Ave 
Maria :"’ your interrogator rejoins, “‘ Who con- 
ceived without sin;’’ and allows you to pass. 
The’ priests and monks in various costumes 
stroll lazily about. They alone are well clothed 
and fed; they alone enjoy the good things of 


last, the police of Madrid posted up an. order 
reepecsing. the theatres, of a part of which the 
following is a literal copy: ‘* Every individual 
who allows himself either to applaud or to hiss, 
during the performance, or to. make signs to 
any body in the boxes (even if it should be to his 
sister) shall be condemned, for the first. offence, 
to serve six years.as a private soldier; and in 
case of a renewal of the crime, to be sent to the 
galleys for ten years.”—An English traveller 
told M. Blanqui, that while at Seville in the 
course of last summer, he was accosted by a 
tall Spaniard who demanded his purse, threaten. 
ing to poniard him if he hesitated. ** There it 
is,” said the stranger ; ‘* but you have adopted 
a bad trade, and in-a dangerous place.’ The 
Spaniard finding that he was an- Englishi 

immediately changed his tone, and added, “ Sir, 
my life depends upon you.’ Take my card, and 
call on me to-morrow. ‘ You will have it in 
your power either te hang me, or to render me 
a. great service.. Come without fear.”’- ‘The 
Englishman went; and found eight children 
devouring the remains of some coarse food, 
with -all the signs of raging hunger. . Their 
father (the robber) offered to return the purse, 
and confessed that he was a deposed magistrate, 
whose sole. resource was despair. A similar 
occurrence is introduced in Tom Jones; but 
there it is the creation of the writer’s fancy; 
while in Spain it passed under the observation 
of an eye-witness. Every journalist who dares 
to publish: any opinion unfavourable to the ab- 
solute authority. of the king, is instantly de. 
nounced. All the enlightened part of society 
is exposed to persecution from the ignorant and 
fanatical classes. ‘These classes, stultified and 
rendered brutal by the priests, and living upon 
charity, demand the renewal of the tortures of 
the Inquisition, and make the industrious mer- 
chants, -the physicians; the law; the literary 
men, and all the intelligent friends of the pub- 
lic.weal, tremble. The country is gtadually 
losing that part. of. its, population which alone 
could maintain its happiness and its glory. 
The towns in the south of France are encum- 
hered with. Spanish refugees, all more or less 
interesting, and all having more or less to com- 
plain of.. It is difficult, M. Blanqui says, to 
mention. a single Spaniard, distinguished for 
any eminent. mental Soules who, sitice the 
restoration of the. power of the monks, has not 


been either disgraced or banished. The most 


goes | prudent people are wholly silent ; others limit 


their disapprobation to a gesture, or an ironical 
smile, whenever the apostolical regime is talked 
of in their presence. The officers who com- 
manded under the Cortes, the veterans of the 
war of independence, can with difficulty stifle 
their indignation and resentment when they 





this world, in exchange for the orders which 
they issue upon eternity. Wherever they ap-| 
pear, they are received with marks of the most 
Having been prevented 
by the police from leaving Madrid, for -the 
purpose of visiting Cadiz, M.’Blanqhi insisted ‘ 
upon knowing from the secretary of the in- 
tendant of the police the cause of this treat- 
ment. ‘* Sir,” said the secretary, smiling, 
‘when your countryman, General Cambronne 
was in Italy with a detachment of eight hundred 
men, he one day demanded five thousand rations | 
from the mayor ‘of’ little town in which his 
troops wére to’ pags- the night. ‘ What! 
general,’ said the mayor.to him; * you ask me 
for five thousand rations, and you have’ only 
eight hindred men!’ * Mr. Mayor,’ replied 
the general, ‘ I never talk politics.’ M. Blanqui, 








en is, to k vy the rents by forse of arms for his cwn 


I say to you in my ‘turn, dispense with m 
talking poli mount ; 


”.-Jn the month of September | 


find that they have fought and triumphed for 
the Capuchins! Even Ferdinand is not treated 
with any res by the priests. Daring the 
constitutional regime, a princess of the king's 
blood having asked his consent to her put- 
chasing an estate belonging to the church, 
which would be an accommodation to her, the 
king said:to her, “ Buy it; buy it ; you are 
right.” ‘After the restoration of Cadiz, the 
clergy having re-entered on their . possessions, 
without excepting the estate in question, the 
princess complained, to Ferdinand; whose.an- 
swer was,* Why did you buy it ?”—M. Blanqui 
was much struek with the pre pores me 
magni of the royal residences, the 
sohacty elthiik furniture. He was x ee | 
shocked at that of the king’s bedchamber. 

very ‘common: mahogany bedstead, a miserable 
toilette, two old-fashioned atm-chairs, and two 
velvet cushions, complete the shabby catalogue. 
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+s -bed-chamber is equally paltry.—|some instances. originally conceived, and very 
oe erie curious anecdotes related by M. | fairly 
Blanqui, is one of Murat’s son, who, it seems, 


a fictitious billet-doux, and then seized and 
thrown into a dungeon. 
DRAMA. 
’ KING’S THEATRE. 
Ow Saturday, as we announced, Miss Fanny 





It 


are stated to be engaged in succession for this 
Season of the opera, made her appearance as 
Ninetta, in the Gazza Ladra, and was most 
cordially received. She has certainly acquired 
much dering her’ five years’ residence in Italy, ie 
and 


and well acquainted with stage business ; and 
as Zerlina or Fiorilla, in Turco in Italia) to per- 
equalities, but her voice is extremely sweet ; Vv 
and, upon the whole, she established herself in 

a favourable position with John Bull. 
Vestris (who has thirty guineas a night for six 
nights) performed Pippo with as much of the 
woman in her shapes as could be contrived to 


fully. Zucchelli also sung finely. De Begnis 


the court of Henry VIII., instead of a little 
French village magistrate of the year 1770; 


tall and slenderly formed, but at the same time 
was decoyed beyond the lines of Gibraltar by | well’ proportioned ; and her features, though 

petite, are pleasing and expressive. She was | jjzen 
greeted most favourably, and received frequent 
audits from a crowded audience. Of C. 
emble’s Romeo it is unnecessary to say much. 


most elegant and finished performances of the 
d : modern stage. 
Ayton, one of the Seven Prima Pome whe tertaining as Mereutio, and Mrs. Davenport’s | fro 
Nurse is perfection itself. 
gedy was indeed most respectably got up. 


under the instruction of her master, Mag-| i V1 iasicalit 5 . 
~~ y and broad humour, for which 

nelli: she seemed to be perfectly self-possessed, his dramatic triffes are distinguished. It does 
. . . not appear to have any very regular plot; but 
will unquestionably play coquettish parts (such | . vwmber of droll characters are brought: toge- papers: 
: saa . | ther at a country inn, and thrown into a variety | The W: 
fection. In; her singing there were some in-| (¢ amusing and embarrassing situations. Mad. 


and introduced a new ballad, by Horn (not a 
very novel affair), and the Bavarian 
Girl’s Song, which she gave in the costume of | (723° By Amos. vo. 1s. bds.—Coventry’s Waticins on 


Conveyancing, 8vo. 14s. Gd. 


the country. 
Conveyancing, royal 8vo. 1é. 1s. bds.—Holland ‘Tide, or 


: A Mt : was some opposition to the piece during its pro- 

be displayed in male attire: she sung delight gress —we think undeservedly; for although | ™ 
- : The £100 Note cannot be called a good farce. 
was magnificently dressed, like a counsellor of it is most assuredly much better than many 
we have seen that have been crowned with suc- 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


executed. Miss Jarman’s fi is rather 


has long been acknowledged tw be one of the | pat 
Jones was, as usual, highly en- 


The whole tra- 


PP ag 3 first oe Me Mr. Broce 
e Passes of the Alps, which: Haly; 
siertands and 


with France, Swi " 
ings made during the five summers from to 
nearly ready. We believe that this able 

crossed Alps. 
in pursuit of this object. 
the Little Saint Bernard was un 


Hannibal. 
Almost dethron 


alludes to a forthcomi 
Twent 


and Historic Lilustrations, by 
spectus promises, and will, we doubt not, perform much ; 
but depreciates unfairly (as we think) p 
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LITERARY ‘NOVELTIBB. 
‘kedon’s Titustrations of 


“Germany, from Draw- 
t observer has li 


our king, ‘though so'sovereign a 
ron of the Fine Arts, we see announced <¢ ; 
land!" but on reading on we finds that tifie only 
work, of One Hundred: and 
wringe, Dp J.-M. We. ‘Turners with Descriptive 
m Drawings, + M. W. Turner, w 

“i Mr. Lloyd. The Pro- 


i 
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receding works 
ind, when Mr. C. Heath states that nohe of 


On the same evening anew farce was per-| the same kine 
formed for the first time, called The £100 Note, | Mem have _“* been, executed with that degree of skill 


is by Mr. Peake, and contains a great deal | with superior Artists, he is enabled pat wh aod 


estris played the principal female character, 


room 


They were both encored. There 


the Dead. By a 
work may be inferred from the following 


Aublay’s Child’s Moralist, limo. 4s. h.- 


of Sheriff, 8vo. 
Education in France, 8vo. 6s. (id. bds.—Crook’s Manual 


of the Phonological Organs, lev-64. 


is a very able artist ; but we trust, as the old lad néarly 
says,.we have in this realm a number ‘*’as good as he. 


ir. C. Knight is about to publish ‘The- Living ‘and 
Country Curate. The nature of bod 


y First P: Sermo! —Love Mats 
Sin—A Glimpse of Joanna Bafilie—The 


ages of 
Riches of the Church—The Sorrows of.a Rich Old Man 
—Archdeacon Daubeny, &c. 


Diyce's Specimens of Brak Poctesses, p Bro, 10,6 
’s Specimens ‘oetesses, p- » 10s. Gd. 
Segur’s Memoirs, English, vol. 3, 8vo. 12s. bds.— 
bd.—Law.af Fix- 


bds.—Stewart’s Practice of 


unster Tales, royal 12mo. #%. 6d. bds.—Watsdn’s Office 


8s. bds.—Johnstone’s View of Public 





*¢ The enlightened public” is sometimes 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL,1827. 
February. Thermometer Barométer. 


a ae cess. 
but he played with his accustomed comic force. +a: : “ Thursday.’ 1'| ‘From 28. to 47. | 9%64 to. $966 
Curioni, too, was excellent in voice and action. eens mowed ae a Friday « wr. Bl cae > - > 29.78 — 29.90 

: is day,' « Saturday--_ 3.) ——_ 27. — 34 | 30,18 —. 30.38 

a day, ‘space for a more ex VARIETIES. Sunday. 4) 2b = a | sao = Stat, 
ree Phrenology.—Mr. Crook, one of the Apostles | Tuesday .. 6 | —- 2h — 3. 16 — 
COVENT GARDEN. of Phrenology, has this week delivered three 7 a — 3024 — 





Ox Wednesday Shakspeare’s Romeo and Juliet 


Was 
Miss 
duous character of Juliet. 


an to.a London ‘audience in the ar- | d 


actress 


which they are conscious that they are most at 


depend. Upon the present occasion it gives us 
to declare, that we were called upon 


for few indulgences of this description. Miss| evening, several gentlemen contested the ho- 
nour of having done the most extraordinary 
thing. A reverend D.D. was appointed to be 
the sole judge of their respective pretensions. 
One ‘produced his tailor’s bill, with a receipt 
attached to it; a buz went through the room 
that this would not be outdone, when a second 


Jarman is already a clever and experienced ac- 
tress, and, should she succeed as well in other 
eharacters as she has ir. Juliet, must become a 
ag permanent favourite on the London 

. The principal difficulty about an 
adequate personation of Juliet, arises from the 
different powers that are required for the early 
and the latter scenes of the play; and it is 


rarely that we find an actress who has suffi-| cry; whena third observed, “* Gentlemen, I can- 
not boast of the feats of either of my predeces- 
sors, but I have returned to the owners two 
our fair|umbrellas that they had left at. my house.** 


cient variety of talent cleverly to get through 
the whole terme men with - satisfaction and 
sticcess, “Inj some slight degree 
delntante of Wednesday labours under this 
disadvantage. Her voice, which is far from 
being a‘strong one, though fully equal to the 
” scene,” and:the seenes with the Nurse 
and Lady Capulet, in the first two acts, re- 
quired — management to render it fit for the 
more impassioned and tragic ion of the 
character ; and, even with the a judicious 
care, failed sometimes, in the delivery of a pas- 
sage, in giving full effect to the able conception 
of the Taken as a whole, however, her 
tepresentation of Juliet is entitled to no little. 
praise. It is free from affectation, noise, and 
extravagance; very sensibly always, and in 








lectures on that abstruse science, at the Crown 
d, for the purpose of introducing’a | and Anchor Taverme; In the second lecture he 


Of first appearances | vered, situated close by that of destructiveness, 
it is at all times difficult to judge.——An actor or | and which he calls the organ of gustativeness,— 
y selects the particular part in| and a-very fit Organ, too, to be developed in a 
Tavern! 
home, and the audience is always disposed to | est disputandum, is overthrown by'this disco- 
attribute any partial failure to the awkward-| very, for Dr. Spurzheim maintains that it rules 
ness and timidity which must necessarily| our love of eating, and Mr. Crook and others | i" 
accompany a trial on which the:actor’s future | that it only guides our 
eminence or obscurity must in all probability | Such is the nonsensical length to which this 
dream of philosophy is carried ! 


itime they walk home. 


welt wu a new organ which he had disco- 


But the old saying, de gustibus non 


A Miracle of Honesty.—At a party the other 


roved that he had arrested his tailor for money 
ent tohim. The palm is his, was the universal 


‘¢ I’ll hear no more,” cried the arbiter, “* this 
is the very ne plus ultra of honesty and un- 
heard-of deeds; it is an act of virtue of which 
I never knew any person capable.. The prize 
is yours.” 


bad fling wind NOE. E st tht, ennai Gene 

vailin; in . 5 c 

with frosty Tornings: a Tittle snow g the evening t 
ie 2d. =... 3 


Edmonton, 
Latitude. ...-- 51° 37/ 30” N. 
Longitude.--- 0 


Number com 
mised on the 20th ultimo, and. to be continued at intervals 


of a fortnight. 


ate as to flavours. | ciety, as a guide with regard 
and habits of life in the four periods of infmcy, youth, 


bered : we des 

witty Mr. J” ekyl, he should have clever fellows imputing 

his initial to somebody else. 

of the squabbie about the French ducal tit 

Austrian ambassador, it seems, has set, 

gate. ue to us to be of little consequence to any but, 
e parties 


castle; I. O. 


of 
CHARLES H. Apams. 
3 51 W. of Greenwich. 


on woke SE ERS Cream ES jm 
ur w ve we have tl t 
; that series of Medical Essays pro- 


From the skill and tation of the 


writer, we flatter ourselves that they will be very. accept- 
to the public, and render an essential ser: tose- * 
to clothing, food, education, 


maturity, and old age. 
J.D. must try his stale trick elsew. Sandy will not do. 
To Lady Maryborough, for ly the trouble to 
return our Number 516 tous, we beg to our sincere 


acknowledgments. Mr. Willement and Mr.‘ Drane are 
thanked for the same favour: we are thus enabled to com- 
plete three volumes much wanted. 


Julian is declined. Damon's tirade against the Sex is 


not to our taste. - 


We thank W. J., of Croydon; his hints will’ be remem- 
ate him by his residence, lest, like ‘‘ the 


but accounts 


Our Paris letter this week contains nothi: 
» which the 
to abro- 


e do not a prove sufficiently to insert T. F. T., New- 
- H., Oxford; Leonice; P——} R. I. 
le that the art of Lithocrom 


It .is 


greater merit than we — in No. 591 y put surely it 
arwleee worthy of the eulogium which we qualified by 
* Fu ~ ad 


To our correspondent, Bond Streét, Bath, we ane 
instructed by our publisher to say, that vols. 1, 2, 3, of 
the Gazette cannot be had separately.—To ah old sub- 


scriber, on the same subject, we never 


Gas Lighting—The experiment of lighting | reprint these volumes, though we .con 
y 


a steeple-clock with gas, 30 as to render the 
hour visible throughout the night, is about to 
be tried in London, on the dial of St. Bride’s 
church, Fleet Street. We observe that the 
preparations are now making, so that, probably, 
in about six weeks, the latest citizens will 
able to tell (as far as light is concerned) at what 





be | notice of disi 





do well to advise with ‘Mr. , at Our 
office, who will, we are sure, do his utmost to 

Between chlorates and chlorurets we cannot always 
decide: French and English chemists are: not agreed on 
cenalned ai Sealing east ie (Sights of Book ya tortaighe 

its ( its a 

0, chloruret, and hey Are should have been em- 
Moved by the translator. 

Continuation of Keppel next week. 





























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































O4 THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


OYAL SOCIETY of LITERATURE. 











Ti EDINBURGH THEOLOGICAL Cael of th the 1 BRITISH ARMY 
MAGAZINE, No. 18. January 1897. Published Monthly, 


re > combine in one work the respective advantages of a reli- 
to 


at WASHINGTON and pd ORLEANS. 
the Author of the “* Subaltern.” 
Printed for Sohn Murray, aineamate Street. 








a closer union 
The Fire ame wanes) iis we ion > than has been attempted in at de 
the +) —— beh naday apa for deli ite iver motes any of te periodicals, and to soften done as much as ble, This day is we Lag’ Tée. ih ade yey anew and” 
m One dock to Hours ety's Apart, | the asperi religious parties, are the distinguishing objects of 
fone Member frm One wck Part may be Lad, price | this publication. HE NAVAL GAZ ETTEER, 
1. 108, PP ot gl contains « variety oo miscell: BIOGRAPHER, and CHRONOLOGIST, containing a 
Published by John Murray, Albemarle Street. —_ ns, reviews, and critical notices of new books; the oo 4 History of the Late Wars, from their Commencement in 1795, to 
Iso, at the Society’s A: ht interest in reli 4 and socloslantica intelligence ; their Conclusion in 1801; and from their Recommencement in 
rtments, monthly summary civil and political, and the os 
The nS 2d, and 3d Fasciculi of E, nny penn abe Lad 
i 





1803, ¢ 1815; 
0 our a cat close of the hes a » to their final Conclusion in 18 and continued, as to the 
ptian outline an teresting memor: um whatever deserving 
ee aniaea ts SSR "oy the Rest 5 Ay notice has been agitated during its course. 
tables 


Biogra ." Part, to the present tim 
phi empl led'and 


e. 
oe J. W. NORIE, ’ 











Author oo new and iteme of Navigetionsde 
*,° A few copies of the first volume of the Theological Maga-| Thi: ii iz. 1. 
weed "One Galdens end tothe two Welnaan, cnet zine + lke be had of the publishers, by such as w to have it of: we ed ee into o Four Pa hy tn! Ming e late A 
mmencement. it! ical sketches 1 
P bag p> for "Oe Lothian, oe 3 James Ege eo svosgel lies snropriste heady and in ‘nara cm order; 
on; Maw le, Glasgows an + Curry, Jun. ‘| the princi Caanate related under the names 
HE E Gallery fo for the Exhibition and Sale of Dublin. which ch they are general inow ns with neatly engraved plans of 
tee ob ar .< A in itish Artists, ere i Leryn . actions. 2. OG 4 deen al account of all the shi 
that othe the presentation ed Nnirek De De Works just published by Henry Colburn, New of the belligerent powers Tost or destroyed during 
Wintee delivering his Sword to an after ee Battle of 


from oe commencement in 1793, oe their final conclusion 


8 4 wars, 
ferrari Sean bette on be PP RUCKLEBOROUGH HALL a Novel, | 2 15, 25 Seeeeeians scecune af elt ts patrons Wes 


Greenwich, Sogen Beak from Ten in the Morning 
cesinies wre 


A aalogne: ie 
WiLLit ARNARD, Keeper. 


USSELL STITUTION, 
Great Coram Street. 
ME ual Lectures will we commenced on Monday, Feb. 12th, 
j, Bd AE who == deliver a Lecture Fag 3 a 4 
hu iy, the 1 
instant, Mr. PARTIN TON ‘wil commence a Cours: of Six 
Lectures on the Application of ng Arts to the Con- 
of Life, to ore. ; 
» March yo Mr. BRAYLEY June A.L.S. will 
commence a Course Ef ven Experimental Lectures on the 
Bources by pony pe ke and Heat, to be con- 
poccoeting Sete 

Admission Tickets, with a Syllabus, price One Guinea, to each 
Course of Lectures, may be had at the Institution. id Lec- 

ture will be at Bighe. o’clock in the Even: 
E. W. BRAYLEY, Secretary. 


R. CROOK’S SECOND COURSE of 
LECTURES on PHRENOLOGY will be i at the 











Crown and a essay itrand, on Monday next, F. 
and the following T age ret ‘ednesday, at Seven, of - ho 
8 Third Course 


le Rooms, Regent Street, on 
a eases inch, 3 ‘ednesday 2ist instant, at Two 
This Course will be repeated in the Evening at Seven 


er of the Courses, Half-a-Guinea ; a Gentle- 

two rane One Guinea; to a Single Lecture, 4s. 

pea net (gratis) and Tickets may be fad ad of » 18 
- 


Strand ; Souter, 73, ra Paul’s Chuseh-7aee 5 Good- 
hugh, 4 Berber Square ; and at the Doors 
s renslogt cal | ns to be had 
r. Crook’ wal of the Ph: 
all Bobdksellers, price ls. 6d. 


ITHOGRAPHIC PRESSES of an|" 
an of Lithograph, of naan Guay, cupptied a Day's Lithe. 
fam Pie Fields, where Ag ts Ko, oy tz & rt is n ceee ae 


Stones, and every requisite for Drawin, 
pa to any part of the the Country. a 7 


rice 10s. 6d. in boards, 
Ta, E CATALOGUE of FRUITS cultivared 


in - Garden of the Horticultural Society of London, 








tad by W. licol, Successor to W. Bulmer and Co. Cleve- 
land Rew 8 it. j Aone Ss; “and sold by Hatchard, Piccadilly; Riving- 
tons, W: loo Place; Ane. Cornhill; H ng, St. James's 
ie and Fell, Bond Street ; 
and yea Warts, 8 Soho Sa mpd, Frases We Ad IB a : 
juare ; 3; and the prin- 
Booksellers in England. 

‘ellows of the a ma’ nee plied with Copies at a iy meng 
price, upon application at the Society’s House, 21, Regent S 


In 3 vols. post Svo. 28s. 6d. 
Diego.—Mungo, can you be honest ? 
Mungo.—Vat you give me, Massa 


Edition, in 2 vols 8vo. with a Map and coloured Plates, 24. 


3.-The Natchez; an Indian Tale. 
Viscount de Chateaubriand, Author 


small 8vo. 


Catherine to the woe 
8vo. 12s. French 10s, 


post Bvo. 10s. 6d. 

** Oh! que c’est un fatal présent du Ciel qu'une Ame —se—apg 
6. The Tor Hill, ill, by ¢ the Author of “ Bram- 

bletye House; - Cavaliers and Roundheads.” 

3 vols. post 8vo. 


Dramatist), written by cog Comprisi: 


2. The Hon. Captain Keppel’s Personal Nar- 
rative of Travels in Babylonia, Assyria, Media, and Scythia. 2d 


By the 
of “ Atala,” “ Travels in | from the ti 
the Holy Land,” &c. Editions in French and English, in 3 vols. | “°™ ™* W"tpes 6 Teta 


4. Count Segur’s J outney with the Empress 
the 3d Volume of his Memoirs. 


5. Cotifeesions of an Old Bachelor, in 1 vol. 


New Edition, 


a. Od. 
. The Life of Frederick Reynolds, (1 the Treatment—Diso 


or destroyed by the British di 


conventions of the several pene Cot a in the wars, 
Printed for J. W. No: 





This day is published, in 1 large vol. vo. price 13s. in boards, 


the 2d Editien 
HE ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY of 
the SECOND and — CENTURIES. Illustrated 


OHN, HISHOP of BRISTOL, 
Master of Chest’ College, and atta Professor of Divinity 
he van) of emobridige. 
PR nes "Sold by J. and J. J. Deighton; and C. and 
J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church ¥ ‘ard, and Waterleo Place. 





This day is published, in 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 
ESK DISEASES; a Treatise on the 


Disorders oa upon Persons engaged in Studious or 


Seden Em ones 
- Ww, M. WALLACE, M.R.C.S. 


of Diseases from Desk Business—First Signs 
tion—Nervous Indigestion, Low Spirits; 
of the Head ; Headachs—Causes and 


Contents: O: 
and Cure of Indi 





dotes of disti 
Literary, and 


8. Napoleon in the other World. 


of his Tomb. 7 ~~ ep nataeatee Mandarin of the 
Class. In 1 vol. 8v 
9. Tales of a Voyager to the Arctic Ocean, 
in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 20s. 6d. 
“ The author’s forte is essentially 
is of the spirit goa quality of Washing ton Irving's, combined 
with 0 The t ly more fancy and wivecity. "—New Time: 
10. The Nowlans and Peter of the Castle, 
being a Second Series of Tales, by the O’Hara Family. In3 vols. 
post 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 
Fe The author is truly a man of talent and genius.”—Literary 
jazette. 
“ We bid adieu to the author with the highest opinion of his 
exalted talents.” —Literary Chronicle. 
“We eye read vere ren tobe Ea uorrest often excited even 
to a painful degree of intensity, and w’ juent admiration of 
the or genius. ”"— Londo ” Magas ine. _— 
11. Memoirs of the Life of Mrs. Siddons, by 
James Boaden, Esq. interspersed with Anecdotes of Authors and 
Actors, and eon as a Companion to the Author's Life of her 
er, Mr. Kemble. In 2 vols. 8vo. with a fine Portrait, en- 
eoes bs by ome from a Picture by Sir Thomas Lawrence 
rice 
12. Letters from the East. Written during 
a recent Tour through Turkey, Egypt, Arabia, the 7 J Land, 
Syria, and Greece. By John Carne, + of Queen's College, 
ambridge. The 2d Edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price ies. 


oe 





is day, 8vo. 

SECOND VOLUME of ‘REMINIS. 
Be pony with a Correspondence between the late Doctor 
By CHARLES ¥ BUTLER, Esq. 


in’s Inn. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


HE LOVERS’ QUARREL. In a few 
= will be ued Picture, by Ni ished Line 
o WRATH, ine of the 





will be roe Inches by 


ma seen at R: Jennings’, | J; ished, 
Sew. nd ee é. nan etme - 4 aia in stn terkesy 
juare. 





SHADE in wag of illustrated by finished Etchings 
EW MONTHLY MAGAZINE for 1887 | #% Sengia fem Bo inten — 


1),—contains, original Articles—Th 
ube of Bedi James's, His present ies, ‘rammeli oe "Philp 
ral 

Coleraine, d&e— Sof the Irish Bar, No- 18; The Catholic 
——— of the Hon. Captain in rey ore 
thia—Recollections ron— 
3 Britian Otic, Redivivae, No. No. — 

14th of February, by a General —Conclusion of — 
Sherwilt's Narrative of his Ascent ie the Summit of Mont ae 

pe Public 


fin E i 
sd IN, executed ted by Me for Ornamental Cottages, Ledges, Dairies, &c. &c. 


' 


bees 4 Eremeles from the Ancient and Modern Masters. 





This day is published, in royal 4to. price 7s. 


OBINSON' S ORNAMENTAL 
VILLAS. No. XI. 
The 12th and eget | ee will be published early 


rch 
London: Printed for James Ca: iter and Son, 
Old Bond Stree. 


Of whom may be had, by yy bee ad 
inl vol, 4to. price Bi. 3s. a 2d Edition 


Rural Architecture ; or, a Series of Designs | M 





- boards, and on royal with 
mpressions Fike Pi Plates on India paper, ite. Bd. 


RACTICAL HINTS on LIGHT and 
» Flemish, and Dutch 


By JOHN BURNET. 
London : 7 for James aaeaaa and Son, 
Mid Bond Stree 


Of whom vm .. had, by the ae Author, 
In 4to. price 


Hints on . Composition fa Painting, illus. 


jurnet’s Hints on Colour will be ready in March. 














School — Diction: of Love and or Indipestion.—-Price le 
ine othe ight Hon Lady ****~ecrds of Wornan A SLIGHT SKETCH of REMOTE and 
by ie. Hem ‘o. 10—Pauline—Walks in Rome and its PROXIMATE CAUSES of AFFECTIONS of the STO- 
ean Me bee 5A Pomily Grae Society, | MACH, erroneously termed Nervous or Bilious, with a few Plain 
and Literature. ‘Poles aa Varieties in Art, Sci- athe oe er spel Sebeeripdlontt 
Printed for Heary Colbura, 8, New Burlington Street. 7 "a —, 


humorous, and his humour 


Eyes—Low 


iles; of the 
a. al,’ Political, Fashionable, — and Melancholy Cause and Cure of Gravel——Stric. 
usical. 2d Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 


A Nar. 


rative, written by Himself, and found at St. Helena, at the foot 
Third 


wn Published by T. Griffiths, Wellington Street, Strand. 





vol. post 8vo. 
DVENTURES of a SERJEANT in the 
FRENCH ARMY, during —7 pompatens in Italy, Spain, 
Germany, Russia, &c. from 1805 to 
Written by HIMSELF. 
«« Robert Guillemard, whose Memoirs are here presented to 
the public, was drawn as a Conscript in 1805. He.was sent on 





board Admiral Villeneuve’s fleet, and was the man who 
Lord Nelson at the battle of Tra Tr; su aoatl to which, 
he ah of his own adr Tica 
whose dea! lly 





h he 
then vjoined t the ‘army in Germany, was present at the a 
mpeg was made prisoner 
Guerilla party. Having . his » he was sent on the 
Russian Campaign; and, at the battle of Borodino, was taken 
by the Russians, and banished to Siberia, where he remained 
in captivity till 1814, when he and a few others were suffered 
to return. At the time of Napoleon's re-appearance from Elba, 
Guillemard was serving in the Duke f Snpaieen® army, in 
the South, and describes the 
Nismes. Soon afterwards he assists Senatitin ‘Murat (King of 
Naples) in escaping from Toulon to Corsica. Guillemard’s 
final campaign was in Spain, in 1893; after which he retired 
to his native village, whence his memoirs are dated. The 
Historical Documents, published in the Notes of this extra- 
ordinary recital, contain some curious details hitherto un+ 
known.” 


Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 














Whittingham’ 's Pocket Novelists. 


fy VRUINa. By MISS BURNEY. 4s. 
Old Manor House, by Mrs. Smith, 6s. Zeluco, by Dr. 
Moore, 4s. Simple Story, by Mrs. Inchbald, 3s. Man of Feeli ng 
and Julia de Roubigne, by Mackenzie, 3¢. Tom Jones, by Field- 
ing, 9s. Romance of the Forest, by Mrs. ayn g 4s. Jose; 
Andrews, by Fielding, 3s. 6d. Cecilia, 520 tay ’ 
Roderick Random, by Smoliett, 5s. Lady alia ‘Mandevil 
Mrs. Brooke, and Nature and Art, by Mrs. Inchbald, 3¢. 
ward, by Dr. Moore, 6s. O'Halloran, an Irish Historica! Tale of 
1798, 4s. 6d. The Recess, by Sophia Lee, 5s. 6d. The Bas! by 
= - Cooper, Ss. Gd, The Italian, by _ Radoliffe, 62. The 
teries of Udolpho, by Mrs. Radcliffe, 
mublished by C. 8. Amold, 21, Tavistock Street, henge 
Garden; and Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Cot 


is day, it Svo. 
HREE MONTHS in IRELAND. 
By an ENGLISH PROTESTANT. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





ols. post ‘Bvo. price Ble. 

REMAINE: or, The Man of f Refinement. 

Th ¢ 3d Edition, Labs 
“We feel assured thet ne » who is at all 
wake to his own defects, can aa ¢ ‘Tremaine’ without 
parsesded that it affords most useful and practical lessons o' 
conduct. Our youth Jook to the poetry, and not to the reality of 
life ; and it is the t of this book to show that the individual 
a adopts such an idea, mars his own happiness, as much as he 
fails in his duty towards the community, it is the object of this 
novel to shew, that no duty or innocent occupation which occu- 
pies the rest of the world is to be rejected with contempt; that 
society, if worthy in other respects, is not to be shunned because 

minenti 





it is not supere: ¥ refitted, and that even the sweets of lite- 
pred $y eview to be ped rather than swallowed in a draught.”~ 
er 





opposite St. James's Palace. 


Printed "tor Henry Colbure, %, New Burlington Street. 
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TATISTICS ‘of the BRITISH  eMPIRE, 
London; Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 


Hermann's Soprecioes al 
This day is published, in 2 vols. Svo. p 
OPHOCLIS TRAGEDLE ‘SEPTEM. 
Recensuit et brevibus Notis instruxit C.G. A. ERFURDT. 
Accedunt Schneider de aE Sophecits, et befor a Con- 


ss Pate ANN had also separately. 

Sophoclis Antigona. 4s. 
CEdipus Rex. 4s. 
Ajax. 3s. 6d. 
Electra. 3s. 6d. 
Trachinie. 3s. 6d. 
Philoctetes. 4s. 
CEdipus Coloneus. 5s. 

Schneider de Dialecto Sophoclis caterorumque 


Tr m Grecoru’ 
Painted fo for Black, a. and Young, Foreign and English 
Booksellers, 2, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 











The Literary Souvenir for 1827. 

This day is mY SOU e 128. 
HE LITERARY SOUVENIR; or, 
Cabinet of Poetry and Romance, for 1827. With nume- 
yous splendid Engravings from original Pictures, by Messrs. 
Howard, Newton, Farrier, Turner, Eastlake, Green, Martin, 


West, Corbould, &c. 
Edited by ALARIC A, WATTS. 
The Literary Contents of this volume consist of one hundred 
original articles in Prose and Verse (contributed expressly for its 
pages), by a very large proportion of the most popular Writers of 


day. 

°° ‘Or the la aper Edition, with proof Impressions of the 
Plates on Tne pendud plan U. 48. only a few Copies remain on 

and. 
" London: Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and 
Green; and John Andrews, 167, New Bond Street; and sold by 
all the Booksellers in ‘Town and Countr; 

A few copies of large and small =P or the Literary Souvenir 

for 1826, may still be had of the publisher. 





In 1 neat pocket eat with a Frontispiece and Vignette, 


PECIMENS of SACRED and SERIOUS 
POETRY, from Chaucer to the present Day; including 
Grahame’s Sabbath and other Poems, and Blair’s Grave. With 
Biographical Notices and Critical Remarks. 
By JOHN JOHNSTONE. 
Printed _ Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and 
Geo. B. Whittaker, London. 

« Mr. Johnstone has evidently bestowed a praiseworthy - 
gence ae the compilation, and there is every appearance of 
wish to The b notices will be found ‘ 
pleasing as acceptable feature in the volume. o _Relectic Review. 

“ The nature of the work is displayed in its title-page, and it 
remains for us only to observe that the selectins are tastefully 
made, that the biographical and critical notices are concise and 
before the and that the oe Pie in which it i brought 

ts wil 


render it 
ble to all classes of venders. "La Belle anenbiee 
aking it‘all in all, this is one of the most ee little 
aifirs that ever we met with of the kind. Not only is it got up 
with extr: neatness, and handsomely embellished, but 
the poetry is of the very choicest sort, and the whole volume, 
ineludi: the editor’s biographical notices and remarks, highly 
creditable to his taste, talents, and judgment. Our readers have 
only to see it to fall in love with it.”—articular Baptist. 

«“ aan putting together, at a small price, so many examples of 

» the taste of the times is likely to be corrected, and 
a 2 mete for excellence nourished, in the room of a desire for 
mere novelty.”—Literary G Gazette. 

“Mr. ap mapesees has d a jud i 
lent, and produced a mélange which is at once cheap and 
poe he gin distinct specimens of the abilities of each of 
our most approved poets, all od a on sacred or serious subjects. 
The original portion of th: not that at 
the biography of Grahame ‘| be "fine piece of writing, nor are the 
critical remarks - the Sabbath unworthy of so fine a poem.” — 














ry 
bad bg the lovers of ‘ _— of poetry,’ “ee little volume will be 


of the the sacred and | pathetic ic effusions of, we believe, ev t 
from the time of Chaucer to the present day. The oes roe 
numerous and well chosen, and the short biographical notices 
which precede them are concisely and judiciously written. So 
SS beauties of different times, concentrated into so 
small and pleasing a focus, cannot fail to elicit admiration ahd 
encouragement.” — Morn orning Post. 

“ The present publi S2 li ly ; 3; itis an 
attempt—and a very su successful one—to bin — the scat- 
tered sheaves of serious and religious sentiment, and thus afford 
£ wisleete food for the mind, as lasting as it is delightful." 














This day is published, in TIME 
ERCANTILE TIME TABLES, 
shewing at one View the Number of Days TO every Day 
in the Year, from any other Date; chiefly designed to assist 
kers, Merchants, &c. in the Calculation of Interest on Ac- 
urrent. 


counts C: 
By #3. J. LIGHTFOOT. 
1 Erm Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, London; 
a and ahi sdinburgh ; Beilby and Knotts, Birmingham; 
and W. Grapel, Liverpool. 





wonts Bde Sadog 


This aye peed Parts I. T to VII. of 
ELEC IEWS in GREECE; ‘agiared 
in the best Line Manner, from Drawings 
By H. W. WILLIAMS —_ Edinburgh. 
‘Tapresions 124.; proofs, on India paper, royal 4to. 1/. 14. ; 
taken off on India paper, before the Descrip- 


Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, London ; 
and Adam’ Black, Edinburgh. ‘ 


tial and excel- 





Turner's Henry the Eighth, in Octavo. 
This day is pallies es 2d cow gag in 2 vols. Sto. 


(THE HISTORY of of the ° REIGN of HENRY 
the EIGHTH, comprising the Political History of the 
Commencement of the a oe eeprgeagie being the First 
Part of the Modern History ee 
By SHARON SURN eR, F.A.8. R.A.L. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, a 

The History of the Anglo-Saxons, compris- 
ing the History of England, from the earliest Period to the Nor- 
man Conquest. 3 vols. 8vo. 4th Edition, 2/. 5s. boards. 

The History of England during the Middle 
Ages, comprising the Reigns from Wiliam the Conqueror to the 
Accession of Henry VII{.; and also the History of the pon yr pd 
Poetry, Religion, the Progress to the ‘ormation, and of thi 
Language o! a", dating that Period. 2d Edition, in 5 velé. 
8vo0. 

The pe velamen together contain the complete History of 
England, from the ae Period to the Death of Henry VIII. 
in 10 vols. 8vo, price 6l. 


This day is published, in 4 vols. crown 8Svo. embellished with 
ef = arts by J. Mills, and en- 


ay finished Vi, 
i ag | by C. 


ice 21, 2s. in re HA tion of 
fue ITALIAN NOVELISTS ; selected 
the cartea | Period Sonate actos toe. Spacer ~ 
from the origina yn go ly with | Tiny mm as 
By THOMAS ROSCOE, me A 





. ee teomeeions, le pleasure from 


these specimens, and take - Roscoe, in the hepe of 
mecting: imag again in the field id of Yralian ‘literature. "_-Bdinburgh 
Review, No. 

“ It is a work that research ate ee the beg with theen- 
tertaining; taste and resea: im the selections of 
the critical notices; and it the pith wih of a hundred volumes 
thrones the réach of the pond ape os '—New Monthly Magazine, 

une 1825. 
London: Printed for W. Simpkin and > ee Stationers’ 
Hall Court, Ludgate Str 


mene HN raat 








Th ve day betes, in 12mo. (a new Edition) 4s. 6d. bound, 
(; ‘\EOGRAPHY for YOUTH, adapted to 
By the late Rev. JOHN HARTLEY. 
Revi y his Son. 
prises a great mass of information, compressed into a narrow 
compass, and stated in a way eminently calculated to rivet it in 
for the use of more advanced ae and questions for examina- 
tion are placed at the foot of eac 
whom may be 
Outlines of Geograp phy, the First Course for 
a 


the different Classes of Learn: 

This work is constructed “en, a plan entirely new, and com- 
the memory of the learner. Observations are occasionally added, 
Printed for Longman, Fine,Be own, and Green. 
Children. By the Rev. John Hartley. Being an Introduction 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


This iB » Sto. 2. 1 
T8s SECON VOLUME of the 
HISTORY ¢ the WAR in SPAIN and PORTUGAL. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


¥, post 8 
EPORTS relating to the FAILURE of 
the RIO PLATA M 7g" ASSOCIATION, formed 
under an Authority signed by his y Don B 


Rivadavia. 
By Captain F. B. HEAD. 
Printed for John Murray, ‘Albemarle Street. 











to te the as Geography for Youth.” Price 9d. 
Dr. Reece on the Stomach, &e. 

This day is published, the 2d Edition, 8vo. price 9 9s. boards, of 
PRACTICAL TREATISE on the 
MEANS of REGULATING the STOMACH and BOW- 

ELS, by Medicine, Diet, Exercise, &c. &c. and securing the 
Constitution osu the Inroads of the grand Climacteric Disease, 
s 


or 
wn By RICHARD REECE, M.D. 
Fellow of the Royal ae Surgeons, London, &c. &c. 
Printed for Longman, s, Orme, Brown,and Green. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

The Medical Guide, for the Use of the 
Clergy, Heads of Families, and Junior Practitioners in Me- 
dicine and Surgery. Comprising a Family Dis Spemeaterys and 
Practical Treatises on the Causes, 

Cure of the Diseases incident to the Human Frame; with the 
latest Discoveries in Medicine. In 8vo. price 10s. 6d. boards, the 
14th Edition, with Additions. 











This day is published, handsomely printed in 2 large a 8yvo. 
price 2/. in boards, a new and improved Edition 
HE OLD TESTAMEN arranged o on the 
Basis of Lightfoot's Chronicle, in Historical and Chronolo- 
Frop Order, in such manner, that the Books, Chapters, Psalms, 
oo &c. may be read as one connected History, in the 
Words of the authorised Translation. To the above are 
ad Six Indexes. 
By the Rev. GEORGE TOWNSEND, M.A. 
Prebenda: ary of Durham, and Vicar of Northallerton. 
Printed for C. and J. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall 1. 





Ore the MORE ‘PROTRACTED CASES 


E. 
> rwood, 232, Fleet Street. 
Ce may be had, by the same Author, 
5th dition, Bvo. price 9s. 

A Treatise on Indigestion and its Conse- 
quences, called Nervous and Bilious Complaints, with Observa- 
tions on the Organic Diseases in which they sometimes termi- 
nate. 





This day, with Plates, 12mo. 7s, 
NEW EDITION of DOMESTIC 
COOKERY. 
By a LADY. 
Printed for J: ohn 3 urray, Albemarle Street. 





day, 2 vols. 8 


vO. 
[)247H-BED SCENES and PASTORAL 
ONVERSATIO: 
By the late JOHN WARTON, D.D. 

“It has-often d to me derful, that 
amongst the vast varie! ety of rom Sa which are to be met with on 
the important subject of religion, there should still be wanted a 
manual for the information and direction of the minister in his 
gaily. intercourse with sick persons and other members of his 


“ Having been in the habit then, for several years, ee 
ing this defect of instruction with regard to p inity, 





This day, in 1 vol. 8vo. 6s. 


GENERAL VIEW of t the he PRESENT 
SYSTEM of PUBLIC EDUCATION in FRANCE, and 
of the Laws, Regulations, and Courses of Study in the aiftrne 
Faculties, Colleges, and inferior Schools which now sort Biictant 
_ University of that pasees by a short 
of the University of Paris before the Revolution. 
tok JOHNSTON, ——} 
Fellow of € the oe Se 8 CS ve ee 
Printed for Oliver a a, burgh ; and 
Whittaker, 


Geo. B. Whit » London. 





This day is published, in 3 vols. 12mo. price 14. 4s. boards, 
HE WOLFE of BADENOCH, 
a Mistackoct Romance of the yh ane re » Century. 
y the Author of “ 
Printed for cose and Co. ainbasge ; ‘and Simpkin and 
Marshall, London 
Of whom may be had, 


The Cook's Oracle. 7th Edition, just pub. 
lished, price 7s. 6d. 

And the following, being 9 gf me Stock of A. Constahie 

1. The Encyclopedia Britannica, 20 vols. 
4to. 6th Edition, price 24!. in boards. 

2. Supplement to Ditto, 6 vols. 4to. price 


n boards. 
3 The Novels, Tales,’ and Historical Ro. 
mances of the Author of “ Waverley,” from Waverley ee. 
tin Durward, inclusive, in 25 vols. 8vo. handsomely " 
“ Vignette Title-Pages, price 12/. in boards. 

he same Series of Works, 33 vola, 

me. 8vo. with Vignette Title-Pages, price 10/, in boards. 

5. The rte . Magasine, from 1800 to 
1825, 26 vols. 8vo. 6l. in boards. 

6. The Edinburgh Annual | Register, from 
1808 to 1994, | joginaive 22 vols. Svo. Gl. in boards, 

he Volume for 1825 is nearly read the 


7. Odd” Cooma and Numbers of 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 
Sunieneen to Ditto. 
Farmer’s roe 
Edinburgh Annual Register 
Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, 
agen Gre og Journal. 
Scots and b 
hay be had, so oaty ephemeral Sets. 


This day, « day, with \ Maps, Charts, Views of of interesting Scenery, 
2 vo! vo. 368. 
VOYAGES of DISCOVERY, undertaken 
A complete the Survey of the Western Coast of New 


121. 





By PHILIP PARKER KING, . Ail 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle 5 





and the whole business of a parish priest, and oo by myself, 
meanwhile, been thrown perpetually into the most interest: ting 
— awful scenes with my own I at 

h to take up my pen, and to commit to paper whatever, 
hating passed under my personal observation, might be most 
likely to be useful to others of the same profession. 

“I bad no thought originally of doing more “than assist my 
younger brethren of the clerical order who might be appointed to 
the management of large parishes, without time or opportunities 
to prepare emeives in an ae manner for - difficult _ 
my work, 
I began to figtter myself with "the notion thet it may possibly 
both amuse and instruct every description many per- 
sons may be tempted, upon the Fecommendaion of the clergy, 
to peruse the book, and may find unexpectedly their fancy pleased, 
their soared Saeieaed, and their hesste touched and im- 
proved.” a 

Vol. tl. may be had separately, Svo. 12s. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 














Just imported, by boy» and Co. Foreign Booksellers, 


YSTEME @ ARTILLERIE de 
CAMPAGNE du Lieut.-General ALLIX, comparé avec 
es Systemes du Comité d'Artillerie de France, de Gribeayval, et 
delan Xi. 
Par J. A. F. ALLIX. 
Bvo. 78. 6d. - 
De Pradt, Concordat de l’Amerique avec 
Rome. 8vo. 
Philosophie de la Guerre, par le Colonel 
M. de Chambray, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Lettres de Henri Vir & a Anne 


avec la Traduction précédées d'une sur Ange 
Beleys. Royal 8vo. Portraits of Menry 9 Vill. and ‘Anne Boleyn, 
price W, 











N ESSAY on{ USE of CHLORURETS 
disinfect- 


IME, 
os ponent Teen 
rene aro Syphilitic, and ill 
Loy Sermon orp emery pg sees 
pian 5 Fi 


Published by Burgess nr ein Great Windmill Bie, 


Te, Gd, 
In 8 closely pi gaa price Ml. 14s. boards, . 
BE . E 2 Food of THEOBALD WOLFE 





dumolee of Pie Trial, Defence before the 
st hinoon THEOBALD hn we TONE. 





* ander the Em; x Napoleon. 
Washingt oF by Si Spy = and dy 


ik, and Joy, Lond: 
pon toacs.2 PRECEDENTS 
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Reversion 
Demiee— [THE ART of 


ate . Priog 1. 114. 6d. 
tty’s Sixth Edition of Powell on 





fad yok pee ove 2 erm 


L M Ao Ss. - A Novel. 


‘e look upon PPP aye i ‘ of the most delightful 


oh hse oe Library, 


— - 
and - a gy eh rove Cate onan 


‘ ide, 2d fiien in 2 vole. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
argo NEW HISTORICAL 
kai and its VICINITY, 


lent Ma, 
ie Oe, —— 
» Orme, » Browne aa and Green 





od ith year 100 highly finished 
ge fre is hy'the Masters, Ss of the 
ty nye ot ete 24. extra boards; or with 





Wseron 8 ANECDOTES of| | 


INTING, &c. 
apd much “sate, the Rev. J. 

aud most hay with Engravi: t 
thle Volume con‘ about forty P ts, seventeen of which 
by the fivst Artists, and iwcluding those of the 
ey) of Arundel, with Views of their Statue and 


1 appear. at short intervals 
months. The price of each 
Bl. 3s. in, boards. “The 


Rrrases on . CERTAIN MODERN |, 
ig Pebne ts and ahieane 
London. 








ss is published, price 7s. 6d. ~ | 8 vol 
rue PARL WENTARY REVIEW for 


Contents: Ireland——Slavery, K Sen ec Trade, be —— Budget— 

Paper net and a al. ay pena 

vigation s—licensing Sy System Ba Laws—~ 

County Courts’ Bill Felon’s Counsel—Briber orm in 

Parliament, &c.—Swminary View of the red and Measures 
of the last Parliament. 

Also, price 74. Gd. 

The Parliamentary Review for -the Session 

of 1825, and the Parliamentsry History for both Sessions, con- 

weene Ce the a carefully revised, and arranged under appro- 


Payjerod for Longman, Hom Or sag Brown, aad Geeen, 





In 1 thick vol. Bvo. price 12. board: 
- NEW: TRANSLATION and EXPLA- 
NATION of the VERY ANCIENT BOOK of JOB, with 
Notes, Explanatory and Philo! ae ical. 
y the Rey. JOHN FRY, B.A. 
Late of University College, Oxford ; itector of Desford, 
Leicestershire. 
Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author 
A Short History of the Christian ‘Church, 
from, its Erection at Jerusalem down to the present time. In 
1 vol. 8vo. price 12s, boards. 
‘Lectures, Explanatory and Practical, on the | ! 
E of Saint Paul to the Romans. In | vol. 8vo. Po Edition, 
price 12s. boards. 
Canticles ; or, Song of Solomon. A New 


een with Notes. In 1 vol. 8vo. 2d Edition, price Gs. 


The Second . Advent.; or, ° 
Retinty of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


the Glorious |?” 
In 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s, 


ok Present to the Convalescent. In 1 vol. 
12mo. price 4s. boards. 





The last Fiterary | ey Patronised by the late lamented Prince, 
oyal Highness the Duke of York. 
Just pubtichedy in Wai Gvo, price 4s. 6d. boards, 


R. A. Poem, in Six 
m7 FREDERICK 1 nt King rte 





the Duke of York. 
By MISS HAMILTON, 
Author of « Sonnets,” *¢ Tour to Matlock,” and other Poems. 
Printed for J. Mawman, Lud; Street. 
Of whom also may be had, just published, by by the same Author, 
1. The beration of » Joseph ;; a Sacred 
Dramatic Poem ; ang i the Beauties of V egetation, with Sketches 
of Norwich, &c. Post 8vo. price 7s. 
2. Sonnets, T'our to Matlock, Resdiiantionp 
of Scotland, and ether Poems. Post 8yo. per Os. 





The late Duke of York. 

Jost p blished, to be —- 8vo. Parts I. and II. 

ISTORICAL, “an and BIOGRAPHICAL 
MEMOIRS of HIS LATE ROYAL HIGHNESS 
FREDERICK, ‘DUKE re and ALBANY. 

-Published‘ at 38, Street; sold by Sherwood and Co. 
Paternoster Row ; Simphin and Bf arshal!, Stationers’ Halt Court; 
aud all other Booksel! 

These Parts will contain a is cone oeey of his late Royal 
B ighness, b from a Painting by 

‘ackson ; a Fac-simile of his Walling when twelve Years of Age; 


2 View of York Hou se, and a = Seerreresien of the Easy Chair 
used by the Duke during his late Iliness. 


This day, foolscap Bro. Te. 6d. 4th __ _ with the 


leasures of Memor; 
TALY. A ‘Poem. 


SAMUEL ROGERS. 
Printed for ~o5 Murray, Albemarie Street. 














This day is published, in one vol. post Svo. 8s, Gd. 


OLLAND-TIDE ; or, Munster Popular 


*« Now let it rain 


alan gern Wives of Wiadeor. 
London: eee =i ik. 


+ Simpkin and R. Marshall, Stationers’ 
Court, Ludgate Street. | 





Ses 


Pinte pes Fo John Major, 





840. price 198. board: 
LEMENTS of LOGIC; comprising the 
‘ of the Article in the Encyclopedia Metropoli- 
tana, with Ade > Ke. 
RICHARD WHATBLY, D.D. 
g ‘St. Alban’s Hall, and late Fellowsgf Oriel 
Col Oxford. _ 


‘Edition. : 
sh ce for J. Pcwet rc ere Street. _ 





ithe lage. Rev. oy 


netsh ees pe Sater DD; 3 Cs Wir 


Jobe: Smith and Son; Maurice wi 
and James Duncan, 37, Paternoster How, jou. 1 


IN THE PRESS. 


e . Inafew: Bro. 
LETTER to the Hon. 
VERPOOL, K.G. on the UNITA 
fidget! BILL, in which is consider d the E I, 
By a rks ree aye en 
‘or John Murray, Albemarie Street. 
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In a few days will be published, in } vol. 12mo. 


6s. ° 
ey. of CHIVALRY and 
ROMANCE. 

London: Printed for =) —d Rees, Orme, Brewn, 


Li] by the Author. 


~ THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








Works in Pied a dg wgedy fos Mublication, by 
rpue ‘GONTINUATION "a of. VIVIAN 


2. De Vere.’ Byt the ‘Author of “Tremaine,” 


3A Fourth Edition of Tremaine, 3 vols. 
‘4, Flirtation. | A Novel. »’3 vals, 


5. The Prairie; a Tale. _ By the A 
Ag Spy," The Pioneers,” “ The Pilot,” &c. 


6. Travels - in. -‘Mesop rotamia, teases 

voureee from Aleppo across 

the Ch: aldees), over the 

Asia eer s from thenteto M 

the Haine of Nineveh, Atbet “ean Babylon. 
e tay in rbela, and 

Buckingham, Esq. Author of “Travels in he agp 


7. The Military. Sketch. Book ;_ co; 
Reminiscences of Seventeen Years in the Service Abroad and 
Home. With Opinions;“Comments, Anecdotes, &c. Bran 
Officer of the Lipe.. In? vols. gee Bvo. 

The Sic _ tell 
A melancholy. ons a. merry 
Of field and fight, and ca ond Jedy gay.” 

8.:The “Autobiography of Thomas Dibdin, 
of the Theatres-Royal Dru: me, Y cated “Garden, "H: 

&c. — Author of the ‘ Cabinet,” ‘* The Jew arid the Doctar,” 
&c. &c. In 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait. 

9..A New Edition of Burke’s Dictionary of 
the Peerage and Baronetage of the United’ Kingdom, fi 
with Eo provings of che Arips, &c. hc. yikes 

itor has received, from nearly al) the titled Page 
Kirtgdom, detailed particulars vonnectéd with the 
seal bens of their families, so that this new edition maybe 


to as as the only authentic information to be . 


obtained on those points. 


10.. Travels in Greece, Egypt, he Holy 


low a the Viscount deChateastriscd Baa Baien,2 vols, 


, ee Personal Geeuhes “ot of -his-own- Times: 
y Sir Jonah Barrington, 

ieiciot bane iia igen as A 
for the last last Fifty Mite. 2 vols. 


12. The Li Lord J 
rite i ed 
cs 
on Voolrych, 4 8vo. - : 


13. ravels and Adventures in Condi 


Transl by p is Koyal Highness | *8®C 


." ‘Addit ion of lers. 
amas improved Map, | ‘and nunnerous ‘other on 
"4. 4. The: Life of of Edward. Jenner 
LL. D..E.R.S. Physician pee te rer 





been placed 
uence of his uninterrupted and 
with = Seas ingliv 


fifteen meso of hi Hist 
: History of George Goiteapy related 
y Ha 3 vols. 
» The. “den Pee 8 * Orasle ; or, Paseo 
Thane of the Mapes oh tye Re 


life.” 
William Kitchiiner, M here A of n< Cook!s. Oxacte,” 
“the Artof g and Prolonging Life,” dc. dc. argall 


“i Richmond; or, Scenes in the Life’ of a 
Bow-Sturcet sage ‘Dawn up ftom is Private Memoranda, in 
3 vols. B wala Reet Aaa. 


—peareeeersaneneee 
On Monday wilt be Publixhed, t, feolscap § Bro. price 44. éd. 


ETTERS from COCKNEY LAN} 
and other containing on an Identification of the Author of “ Al 
Prisied for W. Sama, St. James's Street. 


—— 


On Wednesday, the 14th of February, will be published, 
in } vol. Gvo. 30s. ‘ 
VALENTINE Vil VERS Bs ; or, Lines af 
ee tt HXidD cOMBOLD, 4 M. 


two > Poricats by W and iltustrated with 
Hundred. “original: 


Printed by H. Shaders a 


in a few days, 3 vols. 
HE ZENANA 3. or, A A, Nieah Sais 


Honrs, Tales iiiustrative of Oriental 
By the Author of ““Pandurang Hast; or, 


’ ¥Hindoo.” 
Printed for fomeeiiiineen. Public Library, 
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ROCKFORD “HOUSE. A A “Rhapsody. 





A hymen, ie Rout 
Rh jn Rome, 1826. 
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